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RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
Sir William Blois, Knight, 


To Uch is that wonderful and moſt 
A Y comely Chain of Beings, which 
ZW winds up into World, that if 
the ſmall and lowermoſt things therein 
make ſhift to ſhow themſelves, 'tis al- 
wayes by the leave, or with the help of 
the Bigger and the Higher. That rotten 
wood may give its glimmerings, the Sun 
muſt take away its light: And if the 
F lowers will needs be riſing out of their 
colder beds, or the Fryes of Wrigglers 
and ſwarms of Ouicklings or lnſedts,peep 
out of their Graves and Dungeons, they 
A 3 muſi 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
muſt wait upon the Sun to bring about 
thoſe beams of his that make the Spring; 
whence they may have their Priſon doors 
unlockt, their fetters taken off, and be. 
tickled into ſuch a laughing briskneſs, 
end judged up into ſuch a smirkiſh liveli. 
neſs, as may laſt as long as the Summers 
warmth holds on to cocker them. and the 
days-heat to frigge and chafe them. Now 
I reckon that 1 muſt dethink. my ſelf in 
this Addreſs,how far I am taken in here, 
and be well aware how Woodbridge 
ſtands fo neaf to Grundsborough Hall, 
that if ſuch an underly Shrub in Knoy- 
ledge, and unthrifty Sucker in Philo- 
fophy as 1 am, ſhall firive to put forth 
this Spring time here, I can do no leſs 
than ask the good liking of ſuch a neigh- 
bouring Cedar, under whoſe ſhade [muſt 
needs creep up, befann'd from next . 
Dogs-day ſcorchings, and within the bo- 

 fomof whoſe ſhrowdings [ muſt be cloakt 
from wind and weather. Nor ſhould I 
' ever aim to blow up any Fire-light of 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

uſeful Fnowlege in this place, were it 

not that you have thought meet to with- 

hold thoſe Sun-like beams. of yours, 

that would ſoon bedim its fainter twink- 
lings, and ſhine out all its dying glit- 
ter. Indeed you have purchaſed ſo fair 
a Lordſhip of Knowledge in theſe Parts, 
that T fear { ſhould wrong your Free- 
doms, and encroach upon your Royal- 
ties, if I ſhould put in any Claims but 
Under ones. or own any other Hamlet fo 
near you ,, but what is a limb. of your 
Townſbip.MNor is it but meet that 1 ſhould 
bold all my Natural knowledge of your 


| Hannor, and become Tenant to-ſo.good 


a Landlord in Philoſophy. So that pay- 
ing this acknowledgment, ſhould be no- . 
thing but doing my bounden Homage, 
and bringing in my Lady Rent-charge ;* 
while the Lord of the Soyl bolds nextly 
of the King, and does his devoir in a 

Regl Sacrum. 
Thus however it may be thought by 
others, I have miſcarried in the Thing 1 
A 4 treat 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

treat. of; I am ſure 1 have not miſtook 
the Man I addreſs to. And though it 
may ſeem but a,wooden come off, and 
like that of the ſorry numb=shall'd 
Rutles, who when they are pincht with 
a bardneſs beyond the learning of Horn- 
book., are wont to anſwer, that God and 
the Great Duke knows all things : Tet 
{ being bound fo far by the laws of 
Mine and Thine as 1 have bien free 
in acknowledging it;muſt ſpring as much 
from a. rightful mind in me, ta deal out 
to the Greater Owner his Greater Share, 
as it does from a ſhotten brain in any of 
them,to tell another, I know not who. 
can anſwer 1 know not what. 

Sure lam, if 1 ever felt my ſelf at all, 
'tis in my breaſt to woo Dame Kind 
with as buſie a warmth and hearty 
earneſineſs as any man; but 'tis not in 
my Cheſt to endow her with that Fulnels 
that he can, whoſe mind is as Great and 
Wealthy as his Love can be firong and 
flaming ,, and whoſe endowments have 

made 


— 
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' made him to be as much ſtared at by the 


Teomen, as indeared to men of skill and 
breeding. And 1 cannot think 1 mi- 
took, my ſelf in Courtſhip, while I waited 
upon the youngeſt and moſt Houſewifely 
Daughter of Philoſophy, named Work ful, 
ſo long as { hapned of ſuch a Rival in 
the Parlor with her. { do believe, Sir, 
that your ſelf as well as I, had ſo much 
rather be a Well-willer to a Brick- 


layer, than a Philoſopher taking name 


from Ariſtotles Phyſacks, by how much 
the more 'tis behoving Mankind,to have 
houfes on the earth for ſettled and eaſe- 
ful dwelling, than ſuch capering Ca- 
files in the Air, whoſe Groundſils are 
laid with Whims, their Owerwayes wit h 


' Dreams, and rooft with Cream of think- 


ing. I muſt needs ſay, that I do think. 
my ſelf ſo much more better'd by a Phi- 
loſophical TranſaGtion of a Moneth, or 
Journal des Scavans of a Fortnight, 
than by a Mercury Gallant of half a 
Tear, by how much the more 1 like my 


ſelf, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
- ſelf, when I am kindly and ſleadily 
knowing, above what I do, when [ feel 
that { am Gay and Towring. And [ 
think. our Royal Society at London is 
as much before that Des belles Lettres 
at Paris, as the Hiſtory of that Body of 
Worthies outflrips the Academy of 
| Complements, In that narrow Chat 
that I baye bad with Outlanders, it 
has been hugely to my liking, that hard 
upon the firſt greeting, I have been plyed 
. with ſo many good words for our R.S. in 
the whole, and Mr. Boyle alone. Nor 
can 1 find, that either your ſelf, or [, sr 
any man elſe, that has kenn'd the drift 
and bounds of that undertaking, have 
made leſs reckonings of their growing 
worth and works already known , or 
| abated our hopes for time to come ; for 
| all the Tee hees that hawe been broke by 
| Men of Droll,; or dirt that has been 
throws from Daring ſpight. And it 
goes a great way with me, 10 mark. that 


the ſame-kidneyed men, who have either 
a 
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8 ſharp flowt at the end of their tongue, 


or a bitter hate in the middle of their 
keart, for the wary Experimenter, baye 
another of the ſame in their Budget, for 
the Book that is named from its Holi- 
neſs, or indeed for any thing elſe, but 
what is fleſh on the one ſide, and air on 
the other. Nor can any man gheſs it 


ſhould be otherwiſe, but that be who had 


2 ſneer or grudge for the Book. of Gods 
Works ; the Print that he has given us 
of his Almighty Power and houndleſs 
leſs Wiſdom: ſhould have no leſs for that 
other of his Word ; the likeneſs be has 
drawn for us of his truth and holineſs. 

Whence I have ſomewhat the more 
wondred how it could ever get into the 
heads or hearts of Men of infight or ho- 
lineſs, that a right knowledge of the 
Works which God has done, ſhould lead 


from the knowledge of, or leſſen the love 
for, that boundlefs Wiſdom and Good- 


neſs who brought thoſe things about. 
As if ſhewing the Coats and garments 
which 


| The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
which Dorcas made, before the boly 
Mourners, had been to wheadle off their 
thoughts from the Work-woman to the 
Works, and drown their ſorrows for the 
jewel that was loſt, in the floudings of 
of their joy for the Cabinet that was 
| left. Can the ſame train of holy ends 
which God has fram'd for Mankinds 
bl'ſs, be leſs indearing, for that they are 
known tobe as skiltully rang'd as lo- 
vingly aim'd? How others may have 
been wrought upon by that doing Know- 
ledge, which now ſpreads among ſt us like 
love anong ft the Youth, kindly and ta- 
kinpgly, I cannot tell : But if I were now 
to die, and knew it fo, I muſt ſpeak. it 
from within me, That Ihave found my 
felf more warin!y ſhined upon by the Þ a- 
ther of Lights, and breathing into more 
becoming flames , from the reading of 
Malpighius about the hatching of 
an Egg, or Br. Grew about the ſprout- 
ing of a Bean, (a thing ſet at nought to 
a by-word;_) than ever 1 could do fro 
; te 


| 
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Þ the ſhelves full of thoſe Books, that have 


ftruck. fire for the Government of Chur- 
ches and ſome other things, bearing 
their religious weight in their Names, 
and their light in their Newneſs, in the 
late dayes of Blame, and years of Topſre- 
turuy. Wherein, when men had wrought 
up all the Woman within them that was 
feeble and glowing , into a fine-ſpun 
thread, they play'd the Men only, when 
they had done, in pelting on't with the 
diſtaff. Tcan eaſily taſt the ſweetneſs of 
God through the bitterneſs of wormwood; 
but could pever feel the ſweetneſs of the 
Chriftian through the bitterneſs of the 
Man. And I love the New Philoſophy 
ſo much the more; For why, It ſets the 
hand a working not a firiking, and an- 
ſwers the noiſe of Talking by the ſtilneſs 
of Doing, as the Italians clam rowt and 
tattle into nodding and beckning. Tet 
"tis not to be look for, that the Bulk, of 


' men among ft us, ſhould lowe that which 


they neither know nor care to know. {t 
will 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


will be enough for thoſe that have be. 
trothed the Way, that many are the 
hands heads and hearts of ſuch worthy. 


and unwearied Gentlemen as are vers. 


along with them. And 1ſhall ever thin 
with that Great part of the R.S. the 
Great Mr. Oldenburg, that Sound Phi. 


loſophers are each to other ſufficient 


Theaters. The kindneſs and good greet-. 


ting that is of one ſort, is wont to be en- 


: folded mainly within the rank or ſtock 
Guild or kinred of the ſame. And that 
man who can find what 'tis to love know- 
ingly and beſeemingly , will never feel 


himſelf leſs at eaſe for being wedlockt but 


to one. Which 1 do not ſpeak. as if I 
gheſs'd you had your » Philoſophy to 
chooſe, any more than your Religion; or 
that you could ſhift the former with as 
much Pre. = as ſome others do the lat- 
ter. [ believe you deal in Holdfaſts as 
well as Truths, and can foretel what you 

all be, as well as tell what you are. 


But becauſe there are a great many ſo 


much 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, - 
much upon the ſpur , that they cannot 


Bl ſoy ſo long till the writing can be fetcht 


phich 3s graven with the finger of God : 
but grow ſe. hot on't, as to melt down 
their thoughts forthwith, and fall a 
graving of them into Calviſh likeneſſes, 
that may g0 blazing before them in the 
wilderneſs they are got into; that how- 


2 youry: hey miſs woo! they may have noiſe, 


ſomething loud, though nothing uſeful. I 
nas ſo forward to chide ſuch a raſh piece 


of Will-worſhip, that I /lipt into ſpeak- 


ing of while I was ſpeaking to. But 'tis 


indeed time to remember that I have 
ſpoken enough of one and other, I am 
fure he whom I ſpeak. to, is too much ta- 
ken with things to be over fond of words; 
and *tis a misbecomingneſs to have a do- 


Ing Philoſophy ſet forth by a talking 


| Philoſopher. That Manly knowledge - 


that is now in the Chair, is to be trim'd 
filently. And tis well for me that neither 


Man nor Thing wants gilding. For [ 


| | could newer open my mouth Charmwiſe, 


nor 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
| nor breath out Spells to bind down me, 
[ never drew from, nor matcht to the 

Houſe of Peacock, Gay and IT are 1. 
thing a kin, nor like to be, but all that f 

dwells at my home is homely. My brain is 

rot wont to go big with flower. When ever 

[ ſpy one *tis aloof t9 be ſure : So [ leane 

both to ſhine for themſelves, and outſhine 

others. And Thnow whatever is a None- 

ſuch, will draw enough as *tis, without 

the Hogow of the ſlifling Haulers. To 

be joy'd of praiſe-worthineſs , is more 

than to be lifted up by the Hoiſt of breath, 

or to be rung with a peal of Hum and 

| Outcry. It will be more than enough for 

| me, though T cannot raiſe nor greaten, 

the height and ſpreadingneſs of your 

Worth, by ſayings that are big and lofiy, 

if it may not be thought a lowning and 
leſſening of it, to rok into the Lift of 


your Menials 
SIR, 
Your moſt bounden Homager 
Woodbridge, Natha. Fairfax. 


Mar. 25. 1678, 2 
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7 the Reader, - oa 


PARF I ma ; meaſure othe  by.my 
E229 elf, 'tis a more tickhſh. TING 
AT to pen a Preface, than. 'ti 
to write .a Book., F = 2 Yor 
+ ever 1 lay, harids on a New 
piece, , as ſoon as. I have 
once ell 'd the Great letters of its Name, I 
am wont 'haſtily to take forth to the Fore- 
ſpeech for the Reader, as thinking that to 
be the handle, that [am 'to hold the Book 


_ by, which, according as I reliſh or miſlik % 
oftentimes. ſo fares the. Whole with me. For, . 


if I. find the man hay, it.not in himto exeCt a 
Scheme; 1n the Say, that he has for me there, 
lam. ſbrewdly given to miſtruſt, that he will 
never. conjure much in the Book that comes 
after : or when the firſt Greeting me is ſowre 
or faint, 1 am. ready, f9, tear the after treat 
will be none of 65 Freeteſt, or the win- 
ningeſt, Whether others « conne Books with 
theſe kind of reckonings, I can't tell; but 
while I. can tell my ſelf that I do io, it 
ſtands me in hand to.he alittle wary of trip- 


ping upon ſuch ſlippery ground. Now to - 
ſpeak truth,” all the tale that I have to tell | 


the Reader | is but. this: That finding in my 
ſelf a kind of forwardneſs towards Philoſo- 


phy, and mainly to that part of it which 
Þ 


-- takes 
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To the Reader. E 
takes knowledge of Bodies; as-which, of alt 
others, ,T faund I could receive moſt helps. 
and furtherance in, from thoſe Treo 
lighits arid wealthy ſtores, with which:the, 
Rojal Fdttety at home and others abroad; 
ſer into the way by their ſhowing arid ett-, 
heartned to go on by their works,” had: 
both embelliſht and enrichet it ,,I let my 
mind alone to take its full ſving in' the ' 
Connihg of Bodies, this and that; and forth- 
with 6r ere I could well help it, I fella 
Roving, and plung'd out from what I was 
ntedling with and toffing of, to another 
tHihg that was earlyer and Bulkier, and to 
ſomwhat ſtill that was more betimes and; 
more of Boak ; and being quite oſt in a 
wilde and a frightful on and on , Teen took 
back again where I was, and fell to unra-' 
vel the thing that was'too 'big to be fa- 
thom'd, that I might make it little enough | 
for my mihd' to grapple, with : but I was as 
unluckie at leſſening 'and narrowing as I . 
had been, before - at widening ' atid big-' 
ning. - As the one, had wrackt and limm'd 
my thoughts, with 'endleſs tenters and 
boundleſs retchings out; ſo had the other 
nipt in my ſoul and ſhrivelld ' up my 
thoughts, with reſtleſs gripes and unwearyed ' 
parings off: ſo that I had both loſt and be- 
nothing'd 'my ſelf in the leflenings made 

| within 


To the Reader. 
within my felf, as I had loft: and berriidred 
my (elf tn the ſcopes ftill left 'without my 
felt. Nor could I be at reſt m my mind; till I 
had tryed, whether could not cut offBound- 
leſneſs and endleſsneſs, ſo as at Iength I 
might have eaſe, to find, that Body, which E 


| hadto do withal, had both beginning and 


end, an inmoſt part and an outmoſt whole, 
as I my ſelf had : and fo the remarks and ex- 
periments that I was to make , were not ups» 
on Bodies that carried Boundlefsnefs in there 
bellies, & were themſelves a ſwimming tn a 
boundleſs gulf, fo that Tamit needs have my 
thonghts to dance after them in an endleſs 
round, or launch into a boundleſs width ; 


but that I might ſettle here or pitch down 


there, and tell the firſt and ken the laſt, and 
cope with the biggeſt and the: leaſt - and as 
foon as I got to the ſpring head: of 'Lafting- - 
neſs, I fate me down and drank'a health to -- 
ſweet reſt, and bliſst my ſelf that I was 
there 3 and when F cameat the Selvedge of 
Belk, T took heart afreſh to think with my 
{celf, that there was all, and nothing art all 
beyond, and I need weary my felf with no 
more wandrings in a waft, but might come 
home agar farr and ſoft, and faſten on this 
or that, or little or great, as I thought beſt, 
to ſet a mark on or make a Fryal of. For 
then I ſaw that all was not wood within a 
b 2 wood, 


-T0 the'Reador. . 
wood :.but me-thobght the world wasa curi- 
ous Frame of welli{et Bodies, the beginning of 
which 'the leaſt of which, and the'whole of 
which, might all be come at. | 

Thus having ſhaken'off the things I could 
. never graſp,and:taken Body by the right han- 
dle, I found I was-freer to think, and better 
at caſe to work : and deeming there were 
more 1n the world that were of my »:ake, I 
did not know but they might think, and'do 
ſotoo; and it was but a friendly part to fet 
any man into his way, that I thought was out 
of it:and therefore: what I thought I writ,and 
what T-writ, the Reader ſees 1s comen abroad. 
"Which if it takes, I ſhall not miſlike it, that 
another man has found that which he lookt 
for; and if it does not, the worſt on't ts but 
this; 'that that.which has not yet been made 
out by any man, nor has it been by me. And 
whatever 11] luck betides it, I have no body 
elſe to blame for it; for I writ it all at home, 
and 'twas given at my ſelf. And to tell troth, 1 
don't love to ask another man, .whether my 
Child be not pretty or hopeful; for I think, 
that muſt needs be a crotchet ipiece of un« 
luckyneſs, that is not fit to be Printed if a 
friend has it to read over for that end ; -or 
to be prais'd, if another man has it to make a 
New tong upon. | 
But if any man-ask me what I think mn my | 
| | elf ? 
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' To the Read. 
felf? I anſwer, The very ſame thatI think of 0+ 
ther mens writings, and'that is, that they are 
the writings of Man and'nathing more, wri- 
ting and miſwriting mingled together. Only 
I can ſay the Writer indeed is neither Green 
nor Grey. So though the Reader may fear he 


| ſhall find little that 1s full ripe, I hope he will 


find leſs that is altogether raw.. As I think .o- 
therwiſe from what I did ſome years agoe, ſo 
happily I may think otherwiſe from what I 
do ſome years hence;even about ſome things 
here ſpoken to :and therefore I loveto ſpeak 
ſoft for my own fake as well as'others.I do be- 
lieve too 1f T had kept it longer I could have 
drawn it up better, but that bare.no ſway 
with me to do fo; for then the only day of its 
coming into the world muſt have been the 
day of my going out of it. Notwithſtanding 
though I don't beheve 'tis the beſt_that can 
be done, or the beſt that:I could do my (elf, 
yet 'tis rid of as many miſlikes. as I'could 
ſtrike out at twice reading, and-'I did not 
think 1t worth while to read it again to find 
more. As'*tis, I neither, reckon it my God nor 
my Golden Calf, nor am I fond on't or a- 
ſhamd on't.Should I fay I had ſlighty thoughts 
of it,I can't tell how it would be wit or good 
manners to put it into the hands of my 
Betters; and if I give; out I ſet; highly by 
it, I ſhould lacken it as much by making 

| d 3 ſuch 
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To ? he Reader, 


ſuch a Fondling'the Penman of it. However 
the management of it may ſeem weak or 
low, Lam fure the drift and ſcope was manly 
& lofty. There being no lower nor other aims 
in it, than that we might not think amils of 
that Almighty Being which has made us, nor 
of the ſundry Beings he has made, that we 
may neither dote nor dare, ſtragle nor be loſt: 
but maybe led by ſuch a clue of underſtand- 
ing, & ſoftned by ſfucha baſhfulneſs of know- 
ledge,that we may be wiſe and awful both in 
one;zthat the knowledg of things may be lefsa 
wearineſs to the fleſh, and that thoughts of 
things without us may leſs gall that Being 
within us;that,asGod beholding what he had 
made, ſaid with himſelf that all was good, we 
may ſee it & ſay it too, & love the ſpring from 
whence they came, while we wonder at the 
wiſdom by which they are ; worſhipping the 
ſame with a more becoming dread, a Filer 
enlightned mind, freer out-goings of heart, 
ſteddyer & cloſer thoughts about things that 
he has made more eaſeful to the mind, and 
better ſorted in it: that ſogiving to Gad his 
Tight, we may take to our ſelves our own reſt, 
In the doing of which, the freedom that I 
have taken, I give too. Think and let think, 
are engraven upon tmy very ſoul. And I ſhall 
never think amiſs ofthe Reader for not being 
of my mind, any more than I do of thoſe 
| - Learned 


To the Reader. 


Learned men which I thought meet ſomwhere 
to name, Which TI did, not from any itching to 


_ thwart them ; but I thought it would ſpeak no- 


thing of Breeding, to look full on a Great man 
ſtanding in my way, and not to vouchſafe him 
worth Doffing to,or to write my ſelf of another 
mind from what ſome men of Name are, whoſe 
reaſons forwhat they hold have fallen into a 


many good hands, without Iſhould alfo ſay why 


I am not of their mind for their reaſon, But as 
for any lefſenings of them, who have done huge 
well, as Ithink, elſewhere, and may have done 


. well enough,as others think, where take them 


to be out; 'tis ſo much againſt my n_ 


and the very Grain of me to let any ſuch fa 


from my Pen, that if in any thing Iſo much as 
but ſeem to do it, 'tis all my unwarineſs,and no- 
thing of my aim. And I do think my ſelf fo 
much the mare bound to take heed how I han- 
dle the gaod name of others, by how mnch the 
morelI fee; how an ill will'd and frampled watſ- 
piſhneſs has broken forth, to the royling and fi- 
ring of the age wherein we live, and for oughtI 
can forete},even thoſe too, that are coming after, 

Indeed, when I read fuch things as are ſpoken 
to,further on, in a late Writer,I can't for my life 
but think, be may miſtake a little, as you and I 
and all men do, and have done & ſhall do. And 
that thereupon he would not willingly be call'd 
Names, ſuch as can't be ſpoken without a ſtink- 


b 4 ing . 


To the Reader. 
Ing breath, nor written but with a brazen pen,” 
nor ſpell'd but with the'letters of the Dog and 
the Gooſe, the grinning and the hiſſing. And re- 
membring 'tis good Bible, Do as you. wonld be 
done by , I caneafily let go my ſelf in ſome for- 
ward wiſhesleading to ſelf love in behalf of ſuch 
a one, heartily beſpeaking- him, for Gods ſake, 
for that of elf, & the Commonwealth'of Learn- 
ing, that hereafter we might read writings with 
other ſeritences beſides thoſe of Condemnation, 
with other wit beſides that which hes.in the 
forehead, and where all the Daſhes of -the pen 
may not be ſtroaks upon men ; as knowing that 
ſuch Doomeſday Books +; may ſooneſt be burnt 
themſelves, which are readieſt to enflame others, 
' Tbelieve no man wiſhes with more earncſtneſs 
than I do, that all men of Learning and know- 
ledg were men of kindneſs and ſweetneſs, & that 
ſuch as can outdo others would outlove them 
too; eſpecially while ſelf bewhiſpers us, that it 
ſtands us all in hand to be forgiven as well asta | 
forgive. The hardeſt things that T know, had 
their beginnings layd in' the ſoftneſs and yield- 
ingneſs of a kind of dew; and whoever would 
have all men ſtand up ſtifly for what he holds, 
will find it beſt at length to lead them in thoſe 
- - eaſier paths of Nature. Sure I am, it would be 
: 4. + more than a wonder'to me, ſhould any 'ones 
*% ſight be beiter'd by ſpitting fire into clay & be» 
1 {rqcaring eyes with it. For every mans _— 
—_ is 


, 
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his Caſtle; and if it cant be taken by ſtrength of 


| reaſon, the throwing in Granadoes, will be no- 


thing but a ſmutty,ſtinking token to the world, 


that 11] will would have done more miſchief, but: 


weak Gear could not.So long as he who has but 
a teeming brain, may have leave to lay his eggs 


in his own neſt, whrch is built beyond the reach . 


of every mans puddering pole, why ſhould the 
ears of all the neighborhood be dinn'd & grated 
with the Cackle, as if the whole world befides 
were all Weaſils and Poulcats, vermine and Lur- 
chers?I do verily bear my felf in hand, that 1ithe 
humor of huffing be but a little further cocker'd 


& more warmed, the Leydey gown muſt needs 
take place of the Long robe at Cambridge & 0x- ' 


ford,inſtead of the ſide thing the thing by the ſide, 
and ſnicking and ſneeing will be nothing elſe in 
the world but writing of Book 4 12 mode d' An- 
gleterre. For fo long as men have but unlike 
thinkings, and that will be as long as they have 
unlike faces, they muſt look for no better fare 
from a world of Bears and Scratchers, than firſt 
to be gall 'd in the tendereſt part of their good 
name, and then to fall under the rods and axes 
of a cutting hate,and ll will ſet on fire. Were I 
but to whiſper to him of whom ſo many talk a- 
loud, I ſhould rown him thus much in the ear, 
with 2ll the heartineſs of a friend, that the next 
time he has left to. bleſs us with his Day breaks, 


he would chuſe a ſofter quill to make his pen of; 


that 
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that the Reader at length might be as ready to 
have good thoughts for him, as he has been to 
have bad words for others. 15 tu IrberOt 
As for the way of wording it, I know afore- 
hand, is not trim enough for theſe Gay days 
of ours;but dreſfing is none of my buſineſs. When 
T look at things, I can afford to overlook words, 
and I had rather ſpeak home than fair, nor do[ 
care how blunt it be, ſo it be ſtrong. Every man 
has his way of writing and ſpeaking, and I have 
mine; Which asI allow it to others, I may look it 
ſhould be allow'd me. Only tis like there is one 
thing which I may be blam'd for by many ; and 
that 1s a kind of ſhineſs all along of thoſe bor- 
rowed words & gayneſles, that Engliſhmen have 
pickt and cull d from other Tongues, under the 
name of Choyce words and Sparkling ſayings. 
To which, after I have markt, how a greater 
man than [, in the ſame buſineſs of Bodies, has 
gone a good way towards it already,I mean the 
al Sir Kerhelm Digby, Thave but thus much 
more to ſay, That thinking with my ſelf, how 1 
an Engliſh man would write a Book in Engliſh | 
tongue, I made it now and than a little of my 
care, to bring in ſo many words of that ſpeech, 
that the Book might thence be call'd Engliſh, 
without miſ-calling it. And indeed however our 
ſmoother tongued Neighbours may put in a 
claim for thoſe bewitcheries of ſpeech that flow 


from Gloſs and Chimingneſs ; yet I verily be- 
lieve 


" To the Reader. 
lieve that there isno tongue under heaven, that 
goes beyond our Engliſh for ſpeaking manly 
ſtrong and full. And if words be- more to teach 
_ than tickle, as I reckon they are, our Mother 
tongue will get as much by ſpeaking fit and 'af- 
ter kind, as it can looſe by faring rough and 
taking up the tongue to utter, and more than 
any elſe can gain by kembing better and run- 
ping glibber. Beſides where I thought an out- 
landiſh word would be better taken, I have 
often for the Readers ſake ſet it down, as for 
my own ſake ſet an Engliſh by it, as thinking 
it unmeet to force my words upon another, in 
. ſuch a piece as where I was to leave all free, as 
to the things I ſpake about. Only I thought it 
not amiſs, after I was once in, for the taking off 
that charge that ſome have too heedlefly layd 
upon our ſpeech, of a patcht up Tongue from 
Lands and kinredsround about, - to ſhew, that 
a Book of thus many ſheets, might be under- 
ſtandingly and roundly written , in hail and 
clear Engliſh, without taking in from abroad, 
ſo much as twice ſo many words (and- he that 
writes*it in the moſt unbroken tongue upon 
earth, ſhall go near tolight upon ſo many), un- 
leſs where the ſame thing is fuller and kind- - 
lyer ſpoken by thoſe we have at home, taking 
but out the Cant words or terms of art, as they 
are call'd,which are rather tallies or ſpells in the 
| tongue, that 15, no bodies, becauſe every _— 
| | than 
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than the homebred vvords of any vvhatſoever; 
and are taken up and forged at will, by the 
whole ſtock of learned men in all Lands, where. 
with to fiſh aug one anothers meaning. And as 
for a tongue that borrows not nor-ſpends, I be- 
lieve 'tis no where to be found, or ever wlll be: 
all tongues through-time being ſo far blended, 
that there are not any of thoſe now 1n the 
world in whole, that were at the great. Speech- 
break, at Babel, any more'than there would be 
the ſame bodies crew of atoms to thoſeSpeakers 
now that they had then, or the ſame kinreds of 
men unmingled with Out-ſetters that were a- 
mong 'them then, ſhould they have liv'd and 
* Juggd together; to this day. Yet that ſome 
tongues loſe more than others at home, and get 
from abroad, is eafie to be ſeen, and our own is 
enough to bring any man to believe it. And in 
earnett, if the-knack of borrowing,or robbing 
and pilfering rather, gets but a little further 
ground amongſt us, at the ſcantling it has done 
hitherto,it will in time ta come be harder foran 
_ Engliſh-man to ſpeak his own tongue without 
mingling others with it, than to ſpeak. a medly 
of ſundry others without bringing in his own. 
But for my part,I am of the mind, that the Jard- 
ing of Latine with High-Dutch, in what 1s writ- 
ten to the whole world.as ſome Germans in their 
Motley Books have already- done, is eyen as 


praiſe-worthy, as the haling in of Latine or jr 
| : ' ther 
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| ther tongues, when weare ſpeaking in Evglith 
to Fvgliſþ; and the rather, for that the: words 


thusfoiſted in, are of ſuch a ſort moſt an end. that 


af you look but to their riſts,and lay their beto- 


kenings to the things whoſe names they bear, I 
dare undertake twenty for one , that even the 
ſighted: and offi-caſt words in the mouths of 
Handy-crafts-men and Earth-tillers ſbal be bet- 


ter drawn and more patly brought in. Andinaf-_ 
much as: that Fellowſhip of Worthies 1n Londozn, 


who are now embodied under the name of Roy- 
al, have giver: us already ſo many new things, 
and are daily ſtarting more, neither named nor 
known by thoſe before us:and for the enriching 


of the Engliſh tongue, as well as fulfilling: of 


Ezglands ſtores, have thought fit their diſcove- 
ries ſhould almoſt wholly come abroad in our 
own Speech, as they are happily made in our 
own Land: Ithink it will well become thoſe of 


' us, who have a more hearty love for what is.our 


own than wanton longings after what ts others, 


to take light and life from ſuch happy. begin- 


nings, and either. to fetch back ſome of our. 


own words, that have been juſtled out in wrong 
that worſe from elſewhere might be hoiſted in, 
orelfe to call in from the fields and waters,ſhops 


and work-houſen, from the inbred ſtock of more 


homely women-and leſs filching Thorps-men, 
that well-fraught world of words that anſwers 


works, by which all Learners are taught to do, 
and 
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and not to make a Clatter; And perhaps if we 
flip this tide, we thall never come again at. fixch 
a nicking one. For inaſmuch as almoſt- the 
whole of thoſe words, that we ſpeak inthings or 
knowledges of things that are not body, are ta- 
ken from things thatare body, and ſpoken a 
borrowed meaning from thence, either as they 
have Beings from God, or a Suchneſs of being 
from our handy-work : ſo all the words about 
body and hangers on to body that we have to 
do with,are erther ſuch as flow from or mainly 
well fall in with thoſe that are mtter'd by Work- 
men, for ſuch things asare done by hand-deed. 
Now the Phlofophy of our day and Land being 
fo mach workful as the world knows it to be, 
methinks this of all twmes ſhould be #he time, 
wherein, if ever, we ſhould gather up thoſe ſcat- 
ter d words of ours that fpeak works, rather 
than to ſuck mthoſe of learned air from beyond 
Sea, which are as far off ſometnnes from the 
things they fpeak, as they are from us to whom 
they are ſpoken. . wi 
Beſtdes, it may well be doubted, whether 
Latine can now be made fo fit to ſet forth the 
things of a Working Philoſophy by, as our own 
Speech, or thoſe other of our Neighbours, who 
are with us carrying on that way of Doixg. For 
we muſt know, that almoſt all the old-pieces of 
good Latine that we draw by, have been taken 
up by. that fort of learning that is wont to be 
worded 


| To the Reader. 
wordedinthe Schools, i& fpent inithe ſetting to 
fale of ſuch things as could beſt be glazed with 
the froth of ink,by the men of Cloſets, Whence 
*herhar isbeſt skill'd in it,is fo hard puttoit, in 
the Kitchin;rhe Shop, and the Ship;and'ever will 
be, thouph-Plautxs ſhould be as well underſtood 
25 Tully, For the words that are everyday run- 
hing tw and fro in the Chat of Workers, have 
not been- gotten into Books and put aboard for 
other Lands,until this way of Knowing by Do- 
ng was ſtarted amongſtus. So that weand o- 
thers [of the. Hanided . Phaloſaphers may either 


for ſuch: buſineſſes' of workmanſhip as are al- 
ready known by name, or at leaſt coin fitter fax 
new ones In a hikewiſeneſs to the old, than can 
be lent us from that Tongue wherein we know 
not how the Folks talkt in the Country, nor do 
any body elſe or ever ſhall do. Whereby too we 
ſhall not only vvith more eaſe and kindlineſs be 
underſtood by the Pains-taking men amongſt 
us, whoſe Crafts will be more helpful to an 
hail Philoſopher, than the Bookzſhneſs of others. 
But as Learnings being lockt up in the Tongues 
of the Schools, or Love's being lickt up in the 
more womanly ſimprings of the lips, and the 
ſmiling kiffing ſpeeches of ſome others abroad, 
have been enough to enkindle in us a panting 
after,and fondneſs for ſome of thoſe Qutiandiſh 


dynns : So if the works of our own men ſhall 
|  _- 
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be ſhipt over bywordsofour own tongue,i t may 


happily make others who have love enoy 


for the things,to ſeek as much after our;words, 
as we upon Other ſcores have done after theirs; 


the firſt draught being Ergl;ſh, name and thing, 
doing and ſpeaking. Which while we:forbear to 
do, and ſnip here and ſnatch there. from'fome 
of them, being as much beholden to them for 
new and handſom words, as they to us for freſh 
and uſeful things, the works are. not more 
greatned. by their ſpreading name , *than: the 
workers ſeem leſſened by the unluckineſs of 


the ſlur, That Engliſh-mer can do by their own 


Hands, what they can't ſpeak in their own 
Tongues. 1 


THE 
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Chap. I. HE ITntrodufjon or forerunner. 
|  B The ground of miſtakes thought 
to be ill blendings, ſhewn in two or three things 
of another ſort,as much miſmingled and brought 
home to cloſe with, and ſet forth the buſmeſs in 
hand. Page I. 


Chap. II. Way open'd for the minds eaſter. 
graſping of Body, or world, by laying hold o 
room and time, &* laying one to Gods immenſt> 
ty, the other to his eternity ; whereby 'tis found 
that Room is not widned out with the former, 
nor time lengthned out with the latter, but that 
they differ altogether. Gods eternity an Ever- 
laſting Now : Time is on and on, paſt,at oy | 
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and to come. [Am] ſpeaks [was] end [will 
be,] in eternity. The words and Grammar that 
we ſpeak. by, are, matcht to time, and can't” 
ſpeak forth eternity. We are at a loſs for wordr 
in ſome outgoings of the ſoul, and flight of 
thoughts, as we are for ſome other things that 
truckle beneath us. DoFor Charleton's taking 
in with eternal time, carried on and further. 


ſtrengthned and dreſst up by DoGor S.P. His 


arguments layd down and anſwer d, by fhew- . 


ing there is no ontward eternity at all, and if 
there were,it would be ng better than none at all, 
The Do@Gors obje&ion againſt the Nownels of 
eternity anſwer'd.The matching of it with the, 
way of the ſonls being in the body. Eternity not 
fuch a Now as that of time is, but is quite wide 
of it, all and ſome. Thinking is, and does, to 
Gboſt, as bulk, to body. Second argument an- 
ſwer'd, by ſhewing there would be no run of uns 
made time between two worlds, nor formerneſs 
zor afterneſs. The DoGors anſwer to the kuopn 
Choak,, Whether the parts of an infinite length 
be finite 2 found to be none at all. Pag.l2 


Chap. III. All Bulk a poiut to Gods ine 
menſity, which is altogether: as all time a Now tq 
bis eternity, which js all at once. We ſhould ner 
ver have thought of Room , had we mot beex 


body, (as we cannot now think, beyond it, nr 
| where 
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where about ſouls are in it, or our own in the 
body). Many things are, which are no where. 
Whereneſs is too much a kin to place to ſuit 
Ghoſt, if we could but help it by a better word. 
The kind of ſome things, ſtands in their being or 
knot being according to ſomwhat. Things co- 
wing into ſenſes, are ſuch only to thoſe that have 
them. Our underſtanding of things is nearer a 
kin to them, than our feeling of them. Senſe mi- 
ſtakes, and migſhews, and thereby reaſon often 
wiſled. What we feel, we know mot, nor can 
belp another to know: The new knowledge of 
Light from Maſter Newton, don't. help the 
fght f -- The world one thing to Gods Idea, 


another to our feeling. Pag. 4T. 


Chap. IV. The outmoſt reach of Body ont 
needs be bounded. Roomth beyond the world cax 


10 more be boundleſs, than the world it ſelf. Out- 


worldiſh emptineſs an idle thing. Gods Al- 
mightineſs would ask Room as well as his All- 
fillingneſs, one being as much roomthy as the 


' other. Room is no where but where body is. 
' Ghoſt is no more in Room than thought is. Do- 


Gor More for roomthyneſs of Ghoſt, and ont- 
worldiſh emptineſs taken off. God muſt as well 
be of ſome ſhape as of ſome Bulk, The world may 
be bounded without Emptyneſs beyond it. The 
foremoſt miſtake, a Dreaming firſt of emplyneſe, 
C 2 an 
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and then of world in the midſt of it : Wheress 
room is in the world and not the world in 
Ro0m about it 5 nor ſhould we have thought of 
room. till twas made, and where twas made, 
DoGor More's arguments anſwer'd, by ſhewing 
an arrow can't be ſhot beyond the worlds Sel- 
wedge, nor arm born out of it the Frame of 
the world hindring as much as the ſtifſeſt bo= 
dies waylaying : prov'd by the ſtop of falling Bo- 
dies at the Earths middle. The world no heap, 
but a ſet of Boates lockt faſt together. Ghoſt 
can't carry Body beyond the world. The biggeſt 
Body can't be fathom'd by place, as the leafs 
can't be cloven. Another world would be nei- 
ther near this, nor far from it. To Ghoſt the 
bieg?ſt Body and the leaſt,all one. If nothing be 
between two worlds or Bodies the Rims would 
touch ; Anſwer'd, That two Bodies touch, ſom- 
thing muſt needs be between elſe onlay'd bo- 
dies, and inlay d would be all one. Des Cartes 
and Maſter. White gotten over : they muſt ei- 
ther unſay, or make the world boundleſs. Do- 
for More's cramp argument, brought off. The 
 ſedes of a veſſel emptyed of Body, would not only 
zzot touch,but be further aſunder,than when full. 
A body may ſtand ſtill and yet ſhift place. Things 
are ſo near each other, as they can come to be. 
Stirring of Bodies, or the room between them, 
comes all to areckoning, If there were bound- 


leſs 
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leſs room beyond the world, its running would . 
be ſtanding ſtill, and 07 Hy ſtill running. 
Mater Barlow anſwer d. Body can't ſtir but in 
Body. Al Bodies ſtart ſaw wiſe. Sirring of 
Ghos# is like skipping of thought. God would 
be no more by halves in two worlds, than he is in 


the two halves of this. Pag. 54. 


Chap. V. Whether Bulk holds of leaStings. 
Magnenus layd aſide. An Atome has not this 
and that. Tis mated with a now of time. Am 
Atome touches ſecundum impenetrabilitatem, 
& longitudinem ſeminalem, made out by the 


| fouls cloſing with the body, and ſome other leſs 


heeded tonches. What is brought again it, 
anſwer's, as to figure and motion. Slow pace 
is made of Starts and Bearings. Bearing is nei- 
ther re$t nor ſtirring, but the keeper or ſpring of 
ſtirring, (the beginnings of things and the 
things themſelves being two), further open'd by 
the ſtirring of a watch, of thrown bodies, the 
ſpringineſs of an egge , of brooding, of boughed 
bodtes. of ſproutings, of Breathers. Begetting is 
ſhifting ſprings. Souls may be ſhifted in a Bloſom 
of Body, and not mowv'd. Life and ſoul are two. 


 Manthe Son of Man. Swift motions, in likely- 


hood, outſtrip time. Motion a thing bodyleſs, 
not ghoſtly. Body as tis lodg'd may move it ſelf. 
All Body, as thrawfareſor to Ghoſt as ſome. The 
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2imbleneſs of Ghoſts in their hurryings of Body. 
Of onr Saviours Body. The Laws of motion-e- 
rough to flop bodies running 4 tilt at - the mid- 
dle atone. Such laws bind the Soul to the Body, 

even against will. God holds ws by laws of kind 
as we do others by thoſe of right. Birds curb d by - 
laws of kind, and all things eye » the loweſt 
things, ſtee'rd by the higheſt wiſdom. Pag, 105. 


Chap. VI. Beginning the world ſooner and 
fooner would nevermake it everlaſting, but to 
be ſo, it muſt be all at once. How the world is 
fomwhat be{ides God. Againſt Door S. P. hold-+ 
ing the world might have been from eternity. 
No ſoonerneſs before world, nor time, nor ages. 
The world a Decreed world, the Decree never a 


decreeing. Gods eternity and the Souls two fÞ 


. things infinitely ajunder. The foul ſhall never 
bave lived an infinite number of minutes, nor 
reach half or any part of Gods everlaſtingneſs, 
any more than an half-way boundleſs Bulk, 
can reach half his alfillingneſs. God otherwiſe 
everlaſting than in the root againsh the Do-- 
For. Whatever is ir God is forthwith. The Do- 
tors argument, If nothing to come of Gods e- 
ternity, tis atanend, Anſwer d ; and his halt | 
given him back, again, to make the beſt he can 

of the ſcurvy recoil of his abſurdneſs and im- 
poſſability. Something of likeneſs hinted P 

What 
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What an Il lookt, frightful train haunts the 
DoGors new Tool, of a growing Everlaſting- 
neſs. Body as laſting in its kind as Soul. A time 
' beyond which the world ſhall not hold out, may 
be faſtned on, from the ſureneſs of the bodies ri- 


ſing again. Pag. 154. 


Ehap. VII. 4 Moreneſs of worlds, and Ear- 
lyerneſs of this world, fland upon the ſame un- 
truſty bottom. Tis rational to think the world 
could not have been ſooner, nor bigger , nor 
more. More, or bigger or earlier worlds, would 
not better ſet out Gods power, eternity, or im- 
menſity, than this does. Do@Gor More for a 
boundleſs tale of worlds taken off. The ſaying 
of worlds framed, or made, 72 Holy Writ 3 
and world without end, or before all 
worlds, in the Coxrmon Prayer , cleared from 


miſtake. Pag.187. 
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CHAP. I, 


' . Þ Hoever in good earneſt bes 
M / NN / - takes himſelfto the ſeanning 

| W- of bodies, one and other, 'as 
4.2.0, they liein the whole bulky 


throng of this World,cither as to their kinds 
of being or wonts of working, will find no- 
thing that the mind at freedom is readier . to 
faſten upon, liketier to be loſt in, or,as ta the 
knowledg'of other things; be checkt gr dti- 
fled by, than thoſe two puzling things, -the 
maximim quantum and the #inimum; how 
far a body may be biggened by putting tot, 
or leflened by taking from it : the one loſing 
it ſelf 7-2 ſpatio 37aginario, the other in panF#o 
Mathematicos: Now I have been thinking, 
there 15fo much of kindred between therwo 
"riddles; taraf but one of them were rightly 

made out to:mans underſtanding, the other 
| B would 
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would thence , as well gain ſomewhat of 
more light, as give back ſomewhat for fur- 
ther ſetling, and withal a fairer way would . 
be made for the mind to buiie it ſelf about all 
thoſe beings that lie far and wide between 
them. | BP TIES 
Wherein to attach other mens reaſoningy 
of weakneſs, or to ſing Mattins and Evenſo 
to my own teuuc, by a ſort of big and lofty 
ſtrains, is none of my buſineſs, only T would 
beg leave to ſay, that what T have met with 
from the pens and tongues of learned men 
heteabout, have left me alcogether in the - 
dark, whatever light others may, thence have 
gathered, and that what I have hitupon&sto 
this affair, and am now about to'ſer down, 
has ſet my own mind fo far at freedom, that] 
was not altogether given to -miſtruſt, but it 
might ſomewayes alſo be helpful, to the ſet- 
ting right the thoughts of ſome others, . Mg 
thought then that the anſwerings. or analo- 
gies of beings, have been hitherto, but ul 
pitcht or adjuſted, and that thoſe.things that 
right reaſon and a wiſdom above us, had 
evened out into ranks and kindreds by them 
ſelves, have been unhappily hudJed and bro- 
ken by the mind of man 3 .and. that other 
things wide enough off as to their:Births- and 
ſeats in the world, have [been unkindly 
brought together by our leſs wary /way of 
# ng, 


thinking, beſides a great many things whic 


_areeither begotten by the underſtanding, 
| working. upon the draughts or idea's of 
| things that ſenſe has to. do with, or elſe do 
| ariſe from the 'anſwerings, or habitudes that 
the things of the- World bear to the zake of 
| A 50. 


nan , are haſtily forethought to have 
ſuchakind of being iz azalogia mundi,asthey 


| feem to have ix analogianoſtri. Whereupon 


things being either lodged in the mind, that 


| -have no.dwellings in the world, or other- 


wiſe ſhaped, linkt, or laid, than they are in 


\the world,it falls out that things.that are not, 
.arereckoned asif they were, or things that 
_ are, arereckoned otherwiſe than they are. 


Thus a.right underſtanding having bound 


up Moral beings, with their belongers,in one 


bundle,and Metaphyſical with theirs, in ano- 
ther, -by the too forward working of the 
mind of man, the bond has been looſned and 
a medly made to the everlaſting ſhackling of 


that head or queſtion, Preſtat nor efſe qu4re 


miſerum eſſe; tor although 1t be as clear, as 
that which is cleareſt, that, ſo laid down, 'tis 
a known truth; yet Darandas's Argument will 
ſtand unanſwered till Doomſday, to wit,that 
Which takes away the greater good, is the 


_ greater evil; but zot being does fo,for it takes 
away the good of well-being and the ggod of 


being both, 'This Mr. Barlow grants bat with 
B 2 A 
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a Suppoſita ſemper ſubjeFi duratione. But in 
my mind that anſwer is not of the ſame piece 


with the learnedneſs of the reſt; for tis not 


askt, whether to Peter not being Peter it be 
evil to be endlefly wretched ? but whether to 
Peter, being Peter, it be-not worſe to loſe his 
good of well-being and his good of being too, 
than to loſe but one of them? which is no - 
worſe way of ſpeaking than what our bleſſed 
4, Lordſpakeof another of the twelve, 
comparative. X Better had it been for that man, if 
he had not been born. Now he that grants, 
bonum entis or efſentie to be the object of the 
wilt: that is, bonwum Metaphyſicum to be: be- 
num Morale, has ſhut himſelf out from an- 
ſwering, even for evermore : but give but to 
each good its right, and the thing is at an | 
end; for bonum entis not being bounus Mo- 
rale, any more than veram entis, which a lie 
may have, is vernm Morale, knit unto malum 
Miſeriz a moral cvil, and fo laid- before the 
will, *tis caſte enough to foretel where the 
choice will be: And that theſe two goods are 
wide enough aſunder, 1s clear, for why ? Nor 
bonum, that is, 10n ens Metaphyſicum, may be 
as truly bounm Morale, and ſo the darling of 
the will, as what is moſt of all ſo.” Thus the 
ot being of the world it ſelf, before- all 
worlds, till jt had a being, was as truly good, 
and ſo the objett of the will of him that made 
| It, 
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n | it, as itsſelf ſame beirg when it began to be, 
e | - - Thus again by the blending of Es Phyſe- 
t | cum with Exs Morale, another queſtion about 
& | the thing that finis, has been as much rufled 
D and darkned as any whatſoever z for though 
'S & it has been made out, as heretofore,ſo more-' 
, | overoflate, by no mean hands, to be Ers po- 
0 Þ ftivurm, yet moſt well-knowing men have 
1 F -been wary of ſpeaking it out, for fear they 
» | ſhould allot God Almighty a ſhare in it, he 
it F being the maker of every poſitive being 3 
S. & whereas, 1fI do not much miſ-think at leaſt, 
e though God Almighty be the Maker of every 
- | being thatis Phyſically ſo, it follows not that 
- | heis the ſame of cach being that is Morally 
0 | fo: 'tis enough that God is the maker of the 
n | powertodoevil,. (which being good, may 
- IF therefore ſpring from him) not ofthe things 
that are ſo done, ſo as from them he ſhould 
take name; thus tis moſt ſure, that a or ens 
Phyſicum may be a moral good 3 a Jews na- 
ked ot doing buſineſs on his Reſt-day, had 
as truly Being in it, as the doing the other - 
works of the day,for why ? as truly good; and 
if God ſhould will me not to be,my net being, 
and willingneſs not to be Phyſically, would 
be as fauch Being, becauſe as much good Mo- 
rally, as my very being alive and willingneſs 
to be ſo, worſhipping God whilſt ſo. Ana- 
tural being leaves off to be ſo, when it no 
FX long- 
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longer abides in the World ; but a moral be. 
ing skills not the world, but 1s fuch only | 
from its cloſing with, or ſwerving from the. 
Law *tis laid to; whilſt 'tis,' 1t 1s indeed no- 
thing in the World, nor is any thingelſe of it 
ſelf, rightly ſpeaking,unleſs it takes up room 
there. Had there been as much of the will - 
of God, as there might be of the will of man, 
in thoſe two odd wiſhes, of two holy hearts, | 
11 the holieſt of Books, blotting out of. the 
Book of God would have been a good, and - 
accurſedneſs from Chriſt, a blefledneſs. For 
then a being grows upto its full ripe happte- 
neſs, when it fully reaches all that bliſs, which 
God aims at, for its utmoſt good 3 which 
whether it abides Phyſically or not,is netther 
here nor there, it being a weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding to ſay, that a made being 1s more 
happy m its natural life, w hich God wills not, 
than inits being nothing when God wills it 
ſo: for then either we could never have bin 
fully happy, unleſs we were as well from 
everlaſting, as toit ; or at leaſt, thoſe that go 
to heaven at the end of the: World, would 
not be fo bliſsful as thoſe that went in the bes 
ginning, the former having an happy being, - 
while the latter had neither happineſs nÞr bes ! 
11g 3 whereas both ſtanding even im the love 
' of God, they ſhould do fo too, in their own | 
bli, Ithinkwe do reſpeCt or look ys 
Ch. ne rn; pn OT es Gods 
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Gods glory, and our own happineſs more, by 
what we have in us of Ems morale, than by 
what we have of Ens Phyſicum. + 

Notwithſtanding all which there would 
follow nothing to make us think that fin 
ſhould be any whit long of God 3 for why, 
all that he does towards it, 1s, to leave us to 


our ſelves to bring it forth if. we will ; and 


inſtead of driving on toit as a fellow helper 

or procatarctick caufe, he draws from it, and 
towards the good, with unſpeakable endear- 
ments of woing, and drives from it, by for- 
bidding the evil, with all that earneſtneſs of 
threatning, that may beget in man the ut- 
moſtneſs of dread ; nor is he any nearer the » 


' Phyſical cauſe of it, than to give that gocd 


power, which is not the caule at all, as it looks 
towards him, for by giving this power he is 
at the ſame time the evil thing is done, as 
much the cauſe of the gainſtanding good that 


. 15not done ; now if he be no more the cauſe 


of it, than he js of that which is not at all, 
then he is not the cauſe at all. 

Beſides this power is not only good, but 
alſo needfu}, for though the fulfilledneſs or 
perfection of the will in the next life, will not 
bein a ſtanding at jar, and wavering alike 
towards good and evil, but only in a ſelf-wil- 
lingneſs to good, yet in this life, I think it 


mainly does, and muſt 3 for this is a life of 


B4 doing, 
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doing, or believing, as iyTookson toreward 
in that to come: that, a li e of rewarding, as 
it looks back. to doing or believing here; 
Now if-we do but allow God to deal with us, 
who are reaſonable beings, in wayes bearing 
anevenlineſs with our kind, as he does with 
lower beingsin wayes agreeable ta theirs; 
then muſt he needs beſtow upon us this free- 
dom to fin that we are ſpeaking of; for it 
ſeems not ſo much of right reaſon to reward 
that inman, which though he did willingly, - 
.yet he could not for his life do otherwile, 
leaſt then a ſtock or a ſtone ſhould put in too _ 
for reward, for its deeds of kind, which it - 
does not unwillingly, but yet muſt needs do. | 
In like manner Heaven being a life, not 'of 
earning wages, but of taking pay, tis enough 
there, for the freedom of the will to ſtand 
alone iz ſpontaneitate ad bonum, or felf-wil- 
lingneſs to good. | | 
' Rence likewiſe we are in a fair way to 
anſwer that thread-bare Queſtion, which did ' 
ſo much gravel the ungoſpel'd world; to 
wit, T8 T& wer; For inaſmuch as fin is a © 
moral thing, we are well enough on't if we , 
can but track .it up to a ſpring of its kind, ' 
without lookingatter any other riſte: Now © 
unbounded wiidom and goodneſs having laid 
cutendleſs happine(s as reward for obedi- 
iy ence, and the ſame wiſdom and rightwiſeneſs 
[oe Og >, 
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allotted endleſs wretchednefs as' puniſhment 
for ſin; without this obedience there could 
be no heaven, without 'fin no Hell ;- and 


without a power not to do, in, both, there 
_ .couldbe neither. [So'then,'that\ God may 


have leave to make man happy-for. holineſs, 


man muſt needs have power to make himſelf 
' wretched for fin. .'T 


That evil ſhould alwayes 
flow from evil in a chain of breeders,isa great | 
miſ-underſtanding; for as fire ariſes from that 
which is no fire, , by -a ſmart ſtroke upon a 
flint, ſo evil ſprings from that which 1s not 
evil, by a croſs blow given the Law. - - 

If it be gainſaid, Then man may thank him- 
ſelf too for all the good he does, that being 
as much long of him as the other,: while the 
thing done — to be denominated from 
God,atthe freeneſs of the powerin man: and 


 ſoto make Gad not the ſpring or | Author- of 


good, would be much at one 'with. the ma- 
king of him the Author of evil. - - », 
TI anfiver, it fallows not s For in the firſt 
place, of all the good that man does, God is 
ſtill the Moral cauſe, egging on to. it. by all 
thoſe ſweetneſles of entregty, that the will 
can any. way be wrought npon-..by 3 and 


' though mans being free to It, makes it his 


deed (at ſecond hand at leaſt) both which, 


even holy writ and reaſon ſpeak. aJoud ; yet 


inaſmuch as the ſtream of goodneſs,” by the 
. "TY | putting 
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utting forth of freeneſs, is not damm'd up, 
Gan left to run-on to the thing done : and 
 apain the ſame Almighty hand that barely 
xpheld while ns was done, does gg and 
above further the thing that good is, by e- | 
lightning the mind, ron ing the will, heal I 
ing the ſpring in man, of that ail which inbred” 


fin had brought upon it, and ina word ma- IU 


king it every way more it ſelf God mult be 
more an owner there than man, and thence 
the thing done-falls ini with -the divine will, 
becauſeit flow'd from divine goodneſs ;. all 
that whichis good in man by way of off 
ſpring, being ſo in God by way of well-ſpring. 
Once more by the medly of Ens Mathema- 
ticuze and Phyſjenm, the Queſtion De compo- 
'fitione contiimni; or the making up of a bulky 
being, has been overwhelmed and loſt in the - 
fineneſfes of words, and the airineſs of tattle, 
beyond all helps of freedom to a right under- 
ſtanding ; whereas by dealing the dole even- 
ly between both, we hope, further on, to 
makeit likely at leaſt, that the dofrine of 
atoms isnot wound up in thoſe darkneſles 
that ſome mens underſtandings have may-hap 
over-weened. | 
' And laſtly, whereas Fs Phyſicurm or 1natn- 
rale, is either materiale, or immateriale, body 
and ghoſt or body and not body, by bewed- 
diag to body the things that belong to gholt, 
rn, ore OW I CO 0 L ,of 
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or bringing over to ghoſt, or that which is 


- 'not body, the things cleaving unto body,the 
' bulkineſs of the world, the bufineſs of motj- 
- on, the emptineſs beyond the world, the all- 
 fillingneGef Ged, the herenefles and there- 
. neſſes of ghoſts, havebeen roo much interwo- 
 venandrwiſted together, even to the bewil- 
'. dring of © our cloſeſt and 'beſt weighed 


—_— about them. 0G 
elides our very way of thinking upon bo- 


dies, or drawing; their likenefſes upon our 


ſouls, from the unluckineſs of thoſe pipes and 
ſuckers, through which we have fetcht them, 
have drunk in fach a tang of maniſhneſs, or a 
mingle mangle of half man, half world toge- 
ther, that tis uneaſie to ſay, what things a bo- 


dy has from us, and what it has from him 


that made it. 
Now by gtving tothe above-named what 


is their own of right, and taking from them, 
what we have given them in wrong, as far as. 


is belonging to what we have before us, is 


that which we have undertaken, to the ut-. 
moſt of our ſcantling, atleaſt, to be all along. 
moſt heedfull of, and whence alſo we fon 


for more light and eaſe to betide-the under- 
ſtanding; than from the giving way to ſuch 


unkindly minglings as we have blamed be- 


for © 
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Hus then in the firft place, one of the 
_ readieſt wayes for us to free the mind* 
from miſtakes -about the knowledg . of the" 
world, 1s, forus to gather remarks of things, ? 
as much ina nearneſs to. the. Divine idea of. 
them, or that of ghoſtly beings, as our more” 
underly way of thinking will give us leave * 
to reach to; and to uncloath them of, - or -* 
make allowance for, all thoſe anſwerings or 
analogies, that do ariſe to them upon the ac- 
count of our animalities or beghoſted body-. 
hood. ForTreckon it will be a good ſtep = 
towards the knowledg of what the world. 
ought to be to us,  whoare body and ghoſt 
both together, if we but know what 'tis 
a Being or Beings as are ghoſt. altoge- 
ther. 

Now. the two firſt and moſt bewildring 
things that the mindis likeſt to faſten on,: as. 
the main belongers to the world, are the 
room that the world takes up, and the time 
that the world laſts: But if we come to lay ' 
theſe to the Divine Being, we ſhall find, that 
as Times to Gods eternity or everlaſting- 
neſs, ſo Bulk is to Gods immenſity or his all- 


( 


fillingneſs. Our knowing then how the world 
behaves itſelf to one of them, will help us 
ſtill to underſtand how 'tts to the other, as 
our knowing how 'tis untoboth, will give us 
ſomewhat better to gueſs how tis to us who 
ave neither, / > 2 © Wh F685 ft = | 7 7 
Inaſmuchithenasthe known perfe&tion of 
| God is to be ſgeverlaſting, asnot to be- ſuc- 
 ceſſive or jogging on and on, the idea or ke- 
neſs that he frames of timeſome Beings-that 
-areſo, muſt not be by ſhrinking up this his 
fulneſs, to the 'narrowneſs of thoſe - Beings 
which muſt needs be creeping forwards while 
they are; for that would-be to make himfelF 
like them; that is, not to be God : but he 
mult take the ken of theſe beings, after wayes 
-becomming his boundlefs or infinite being : if 
then it will not beſeem God to be at this 
time, and at that time, this after that, then 
neither will-it become. him to know things 
thatare ſo, after that kind of way. Now 
becauſe all - the things we can gripe in 
our minds are ſuch, and- the likeneſJes that 
God hasof 'them are*not ſuch, the words 
by which we call them being anſwering to 
the things, we are as much at a Toſs for 
words, as for thoughts, about things ſo 
vaſtly beyond us: all that we can do towards 
itis, to chooſeout ſuch vvords to ſet forth 
Gods ever-beingneſs by, as may- be ſure to 


ſhut 
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betaken in. | 


Which way of {j peaking has as {ure footing 
tooin holy Writ, as in well-guided reaſon. | 


I am bath ſeat me, this day have I begotten thee; © | 


before Abraham was, T am; being as much 
ſenſe ſpoken of God, as they would be non- 
ſenſe of any oneelſe. Had Abraham been at 
the beginning of the World he had not been 
ſooner, as to Gods evetlaſtingneſs; or had 
he not been till the words ſpoken, he had not 
been later, becauſe there is neither ſooner 
nor later in the thing : that which would be 
[was] in Grammar to Abreham, is [am] to 
God, as that which would be| will be] to us, 
is {till ſamJto him. Gods ſaying, .7 am be- 
fore Abraham or the world, and I arm or 
in 
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him or it, (anſwering to our were and will be) 


is as well the fallxeſs, as truth of ceaking, 


for then we have ſpokenall that ought, when 


we haveſpoken all that can be; and then all 


that can, when there are no more words. to 


ſpeak more with. =. 
And that it may not ſeem fo ſtrange to us 
that we are thus word-bound in ſuch kind of 
things, we may remember that we are enough 
put to it for words about things belonging to 
our own ſelves, when we would give forth 
thoſeraviſhments of love that we feel, but can 
not, (without giving Soul and all) give ano- 
ther to underſtand,our words.,it ſeems, bei 
moſt an end as little ſquared to My VE 
neſs in the intention of degrees, or ſcrewing 
up high, as tis to that in the extenſion of 


| parts, or letting out wide. 


| Beſides, if Gods everlaſtingneſs were to be 


ſet out by words, it, muſt not ſurely be, by 


ſuch-yyords as are fitted to the analogy that 
1s betvveen us,, and other timeſome and 
boundſame beings, as all thoſe vve yet have 
are, butis only to be ſet forth by vvords run- 
ning-even vvith the anſvverings betvveen 
them and the Divine Being, which we net- 
ther know, nor can tell whether ever: we 
ſhall. Thus Logick and Philoſophy cannot 
be uttered by the neighing of Horſes, the 
barking and howling of Dogs, the bifling 


and 
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_ andgagling of Geeſe, the chirping or-pra- 
ting w >; Birds, though they lpedk >. | 
'nough that, amongſt themſelves, which 'we - 
-cannot givethemnto know by - our: more full 
words; they; it ſeems; being asunfit for Be- 
ings beneath us, as above-us. | —\ - + 
Indeed the Philoſophical Dr. Charletor, 
(from the Mighty Gaſſendus before him, as he 
from Epicxrns) has taken up again; the opi- 
nion of Yorſtzxs, ſo learredly overthrown by 
Mr. Barlow, that Gods 'everlaſtingneſs is : 
 boundlefs time, and that his unmeetſomenek; 
is boundleſs width : Both which to me; '. 
(whatever they are to, others) ſeem no leſs 
then frightful notions : For if we are exiſtant 
in a ſmall part of that duration, or the world 
in a ſmall part of that extenfiofl 77 which God || 
exits, and Gods eternity not be an everlaſt- 
ing now, and his immenſity- an unbounded 
unextendedneſs 3 1t- will follow .that ſome 
part of Gods everlaſtingneſs is yet to come, 
and not now ; and ſome part-of his all-filling- 
'neſs beyond the world, -not in it, vvhich 
vvould make ſuch a medly of ſucceflion and | 
diviſion inthe Attributes of God, vvhich: are 
God himſelf, as I can't novy underſtand. or -. 
believe, I, or any man ever ſhall ; being as. 
ſure, asT am of my ovvn thinkfullneſs,- that 
vyhat is bounded or finite, cannot hold pace | 
vvith that vyhich is unbounded or infinite, 
: 2yhþo=* - ale nor. part. *Put * 
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But becauſe it has been undertaken ſince 
bya Reverend Divine, who has followed it 
as well more cloſcly, as more fully, and that 
too with a goodly income of Learning, and a 
right handſome addreſs of words, and well 
air'd periods; it may happily ſeem to the 
Reader, that either we want a kindneſs for 
the buſineſs we have hitherto owned, while 
we let ſuch a rub lye in our way uncared for, 
or elſe that we want reſpect enough for the 
Author, to think that ſo, which he has 
wrought hard to make fo; eſpecially too, 
having done ſo much to awaken us, as, to 
reckon all that think otherwiſe than himſelf 
does, to be no lefs than fools and laughing- 


' ſtocks;notwithſtandingyet the whole throng 


of thoſe that have been of moſt name for 
learning, or of moſt worth for holineſs, have 
been of the fide that he isnot of, from the be- 
ginning of the World to this day. 

In the doing of this he warns his Reader of 
two kinds of abiding, inward or rat 
in groſs, and outward or by it Theel. dc An 
ſelf: The inward is the very eſ- P- 373+ 
ſence or exiſtence of the thing, which. if, as to 
what 'tis made up of, it be daily throwing off 
and taking in, (as we and all body-ſome Beings 
do) is then ſucceſſive 3 but if it be alwayes the 
fame, as tis with ghoſt and the ſubitance of all 
bodies, then 'tis ſhut of ſucceſſuon and — 
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and is ſelf-ſame or permanent, like as God 4, 
Page 376, 377. The outward has ſo little 


reality in it, that the underſtanding cannot get 
a draught of it 3, it has nothing at all of poſitive 
reality (though it be not yet a ſheer dream or fig- 
ment) which is gathered, becauſe it muſt al- 
w.ties needs be, both unmade by God, and unbe- 
botden to, or independent on God; if God had 


never made any thing, it ſhould for all that have 


been; and if he ſhould unmake all things, it 
would ſtill be. Page 378. The whole of this 1s 
eternity or everlaſtingneſs, the half is xvum or 
endleſneſs, that ſhare of it that lackies it by the 
worlds ſide is time. . 


Pag. 398. Thus Gods inward everbeingneſs, 


or #ternitas concreta, is the very exiſtence of 


Gcd, with an outward badge or denomination 
from time by-running 5 which is permanent and 
indivilible: and "tis about this 4ternitas, Boe- 
thius ad others ſhould be underſtood, when 
ſpeaking of its being tota {imul. 

God's outward or abſtrat# is in an endlefs on- 
wardneſs, and is nnto Gods everlaſtingneſs, 4s 
ſpatium 1maginarium 7s to his allſillingneſs, 
waich is not an attribute of God, but an nnboun- 
ded retching out together with it. 


To bring off all this fairly, we have two 
things todo; Firſt, to ſhew that there 1s no 
luch thing at all as this ſame eternitas extern. 

| Secondly, 
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Secondly, that if there were,it would not yet 
do the job for which 'tis brought. | 

For the firlt, 4 real outward eternity oy eter- 
nal time that has nothing at all of poſitive rea- 
lity, is not ; becauſe 'tis a contradiction 77 
adjeFo, that it ſhould bea right down ſelf- 
cut-throat, fordoing even its own being; 
Eternity, and nothing at all of poſitivity, can 
by no means ſtand together ; for whatever 1s 
eternal, miuft needs be poſitive of eternity, as 
long as eternity is ſomewhat poſitive it ſelf; 
and whatever 1s big with or poſitive of eter- 
nity, cannot go farrow, or be privative of re- 
al entity 3 for a thing cannot be everlaſting, 
and zot be at all: and that this 1s really ſo, is 
clear, in that 'tis not a fiement or whimiie 3So 
tis yielded to have a little reality init, and a 
little real, 1s real ; eſpecially ſeeing that little 
reality 1s enough to make it really lengthen'd 
out with Gods moſt real inward everlaſting- 
neſs, and ſo that although God were nor, 
that would be, and though God had never 
been, that ſhould be. 

Beſides he that gives it a little reality or 
thingſomeneſs, cannot for his heart be ſo ſpa- 
ring as to hold his hand there, and give it no 
more : for why, 'tis ſuch a craving Horſleech, 
It will ſack in more whether a man will or 
not : Whilſt it muſt for truth's ſake be grant- 
ed, that that little ſaip' of everlaſting time; 
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which reaches from my Birth-day, or at leaſt, 
the Worlds raifing day, till novv, hasa /:#tle 
reality 1n itz ForT have lived,and the World 
laſted really that /ittle while 3 the reality of 
time being grafted in its timeiſhnelſs, not 1n its 
boundleſneſs ; ſo that every little ſhare of 
time mult have a /itle of this [ittle reality,and 


every little muſt makea mickle. Then ſay I, 


if the time that I have lived and the world 
laſted, has a /itle reality 1n it, then that. of it, 
which 1s beyond, muſt have more; and that 
of it which reaches infinitely beyond 1t, ) be- 
| cauſe 'tis as reall as 'tis infinite, and as really 
more as tis real, ( muſt have an infinite deal of 

reality beyond it 3 and that which has wore, 
and infinitely more than a little, cannot ſurely 
be ſaid to have bat a little, or leſs than a great 

deal, or any thing ſhort of infinite reality. 
| 2. Itsindependency or looſneſs from God, 
lies as crotchet every whit, asits being 3 for 
if you ask about it the queſtion that 1s wont 
to be askt all the homeleſs Crew, Whence 
comes it 2? The anſwer muſt fare as if 1t were a 
God ; for 'tis to be ſaid, God did not make 
it, nor did any thing elſe 3 and yet ts 77deed, 
and was unbeginningly,and will be endleſly ; 
and that is as much as can be ſaid of God 
himſelf, uader that head. If it be ſaid that 
God has beſides an inward ever-beingneſs, 
- thats neither cleavelome, nor on and = ſo 
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has this too, by good luck ; for the inward 
abiding 1s nothing but #he exiſtence of a thing 
alwayes the ſame: now this outward ever- 
laſtingneſs has alwates been the ſame, without 
getting or loiing ought, but moments of exi- 
ing, which the everlaſting God and all ſub- 
ſtances do, TE it be ſaid that jy Ged there 1s 
All-tillingneſs, as well as Everlaſtingneſs; fo 
there 1s 9zt of God too, a boundleſs roomthi- 
neſs, ſuch as would be though God were not, 
nor had beenever ; and while he is, 1s retcht 
out together with him; and was, as he him- 
{&)f, without beginning, and without him 
too. So we have gotten ſomewhat to chew 
upon, that is as everlaſting, and as much eve- 
ry where, as God is, and as untehalden to 
God for being, as God is to any thing elſe for 
his 3 and yet inthe upſhot, *tis ſuch a kind of 
ſomewhatkin, as truckles beneath the very 
tinyneſs of an halfnothing, and ts forſooth a 


| ferdhalf nothing 3 for after the full nicebrat- 


tling out of reality, into muchneſles and lit- 
tleneſles, there falls to the ſhare of this, as [:#- 
tle as may be, to keep it from dwindling into 
an altogether nothing, or a middlekin be- 
tween ſomething and nothing, that is neitter 
of them. Whereas I have thought, *that as 
time had not been if God had not mitte time- 
ſome beings, nor room if he had not made 
roomthy ; {9 neither had eternity or immen-* 
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ſity been, if there had not been a God ever-: 
laſting and every where, the maker of all - 
things. 

3. As this new Everlaſtingneſs breaks with 
it ſelf, upan the ſcore of being or entity, ſoit 
as much undoes it ſe]f upon that,of its bound- 
leſneſs or infznity 3 for as before we were told 
it was areal eternal, not real poſitive, ſo over 
and above, we are done to wit, that 'tis an 
infinite not infinite : for 'tis ſuch an infinite as 
1s cut ina trice into two halves, one paſt and 
theother to come. Now it being impoſli- 
ble thatI ſhould give thus much to be the 
halfof a thing, without I knew the whole 
were as much again, it follows that if I know 
how much the whole 1s, (and that I cannot 
but do, becauſe I am told what the half is,) 
then is'this infinite, finite'; for I who am finite 
can fathom it, and by my bounded know- 
ledg of it, bound it ; and yet again this finite 
1s the meaſure to an hair of Gods infinity in 
abiding, who is boundlefly far and wide of 
me, and of my utmoſt knowledg. All which 
being dainties of too high a ſeaſoning,for my 
more homely underſtanding, I muſt leave 
them, with their Miche-good-do't-ye to the 
Elder ſons of reliſh and ſhrewd fetches. 

But ſecondly, ifthis ſame cleaving of Eter- 
nity in two (that 1s, into inward and out- 
ward) were yielded, we ſhauld be ne're the 
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nearer fadging for all that ; for the concrete 
or inward everlaſtingneſs is faid to be the ve- 
ry exiſtence or eſſence (which as they do not 
difter to ſpeak of, ſo our Author mingles) of 
God himſelf, with the outward denomination 
taken from time gliding by. Now, though it 
ſeems harſh (to me atleaſt) that an outward 
denomination, fhould come into the detini- 
tion of an inward being, yet that the inward 
ellence or exiſtence of God muſt not be na- 
kedly underſtood, is clear enough ; for the 
naked eſſence of God 1s as much his all- 
knowingneſs, his ail-fllingneſs, or his one- 
foldneſs, as hiseverlaſtingneſs; and that can- 
not be ſaid to be Gods everlaſtingnelis, which 
15 as much ſomewhat elſe, as tis that. Gods 
everlaſtingneſs then is not Gods Being or Ef- 
ſence only, but Gods Effence everlaſting, or 
everlaſting God, or Gods Eſſence as 'tis to 
himſelf, or in himſelf cndletly abiding: as - 
Gods knowledg 15 his Eſſence as to, or within 
himſelf all-knowing, his all-fillingneſs as to, 
or within himſelf filling all things. Now if 


_ all this be cleaveleſs or indiviſible, as is fairly 


yielded above; and of, and by it ſelf too, as, 
I think, may as fairly be hence gathered, to 
wit the externa eternitas & immen(itas,or the 
everlaſting time and boundleſs roomthinels, 
being utterly of themſelves without God, it 
would be a fooliſh blaſphemy or dirtying of 
C 4 God, 
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| God,not to yield that Gods inward everlaſt« 
ingneſs and boundlefneſs, may as well be 
without the outward, as they could be with- 
out the inward. Then, ſay I, after all this 
wheeling about, we are not a ſtep further 
than where we were; for Gods whole eter- 
nity rightly taken, and as 'tis to himſelf,is not 
ſucceſſive or growing on, but altogether, or 
one only everbeing now. | 
All that we have gotten by it is, a meaſure 
for it that 1s growing onward, as we have for. 
his all-fillingneſs, another that may be ſun- 
dred. Now ſurely 'tis as hard to imagine, 
how that which 1sſucceſlive and diviſible, as 
the outward are, ſhould be the meaſure of 
that which is permanent and 1ndiviſible, as 
theinwardis; as 'tis that that which 1s all at 
once,fhould hold way with that which 1s on 
& on,or that that which is altogether ſhould 
hold out with that which has part and part 
which 1s the huge non-ſence that is to be fa- 
ther'd upon the otherwiſe minded. And ve- 
rily, for my ſhare, cannot ſee why we may not 
havea yard or an ell of good. Angell, or a 
pound or an ounce of the foul fiend, as well 
as-a ſucceſſive ſhare of Gods unſucceſlive 
everlaſtingneſs, ora diviſible piece of Gods 
indiviſible all-fillingneſs : but ſuch it ſeems 
may be had, if you knock at the right door; 
for meaſures that have fore and aft, and hn 
an 
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and part, are the things, and the only things, 
by which 'tis meted out. | 
$ciides 1t carries a train of things after. it, 
that areas hard to anſ{wer as eafie to light up- 
on. Toname one for all ;there being as many 
things to be known, as there are dotts or 
points inthe outward immenſity 3 and as ma- 
ny new things to be known, as new minutes 
to be lived 1n, in the outward eternity 3 it 
will follow that Gods knowledg as well as 
his everlaſtingneſs 1s both divitible and fuc- 
cellive : without we ſhould anſwer that God 
knows all that ſcope of points without retch- 
ing out that his eflence which is his know- 
ledg ; and all that chain of minutes, without 
any lengthening out of that his being which 
is his everlaſtingneſs; but then the new 
knack 1s quite ſplit, and we are no wiſcr, nor 
ſpeak no more wonders, than the grey beard- 
ed men, that have gone before us. 
But it being likely that that which be- 


ſpoxe a kindneſs for this more hazardous by» 


road, was, becauſe the open way was looxt 
upon as more encumbred and leſs enlightned) 
that the charge may be ſhown, as leſs ground- 
edly taken up, we ſhall give anſwer as far as 
we can, unto what has been laid before us 

under that head. 
Among the hard ſayings then that we meet 
with, theſe come inchiet 3 to wit, Page 384, 
The 
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The underſtanding cannot take it, how one now 

ſhould hold on with the whole runlong of all 
ages,any more than that one point ſhould be dygi- 
. wen out to the utmoſt wideneſs of the whole 
World.. 

. Page 386. Again, i everlaſtingneſs were 
cleaveleſs, nothing could be in any part of time, 
but it would be likewiſe whole everlaſtingneſs; 
the whole being in every leaſt of time. 

Page 388. And further yet, it cannot be 
thought that two abidines or durations, to wit, 
Hime and everlaſtingneſs, ſhould be together and 
20t be the ſame abiding 5 when inaſmuch as they 
are together they become one, as two rooms can- 
ot be within one abutment, unleſs they be there- 
by clapt into one. 

All which being of ſonear a kindred, we 
ſhall cramp them with this one 1nſtance, and 
that ſhall be one too, no farther from home ' 
than.we our ſelves are from our ſelves :Imean 
that oneneſs that is between ſoul and body, 
as it makes up the being that is called man. 

The ſoul isas cleaveleſs or indiviſible as a 
point of roomthineſs, or a now of timez and 
yet 'tis as much in every roomthy part of the 
body, all at once and altogether, as in the 
very leaſt: and if another mans underſtand- 
ing cannot takeit, how a thing that has no 
parts, ſhould be every where at once, in a 


thing that has, the blame lies at the man, not 
11 
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in the thing, for we are as ſure that 'tis, as he 
can be that he don't underſtand it. Thus 
again the bone is as hard to pick, how a limb 
of the body ſhould not be as big as the whole, 
it being as big as the whole of that, which is 
full as much as the whole body, and in the 
mean time, the whole of the ſame too, is 
even with that which 1s but a limb of it. And 
another of the ſame is, that two abidings, 
that is to ſay, time and eternity, may be to- 
gether and not be the ſame abiding, as well 
as the ſoul may be every where, where the 
body is ſtretched out, and yetit ſelf not be 
ſtretched out at all. But now either all this 
1s true, or elſe the ſoul is as bulkie as the bo- 
dy, and as full of parts as it ; orelſe as little 
as an atome, and ſo takes up only the leaſt 
room in it ; both which are ſo caſte to take 
off, that a few words will be enough to di- 
ſpatch them. 

Page 297, & 300. First then, That the foul 
is not a Sub$tance,body-like extended, for cloſe- 
neſs indiviſible, for thinneſs penetrable, (which 
ſeems to be that draught of a ghoſt which 
our Author has ſome kindneſs for, and has 
both roundly helpt on and filled up) ze thxs 
to be made out. | 

'Tis given out that ghoſt, as well as the 
ſubſtance of body innerly, is ſuch a thing, as 
1s alwates the ſame, as much as God 1s ; ſo that 


if 
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if you ſhift it, you quite and clean undo it. 
But now that ghoſtly being which enlivens 

| the body of man, if it were ſtretched out 
with the body, would be as ſurely not the 
ſame, but thifted and changed, as the body it _ 
ſelf is: thercfore we gather rightly it muſt 
not be co-extended with it at all. The rea- 
{on of it in more words ſtands thus: the body 
is not only reeking out whole {teams of little 
unſeen oft-ſhoots, and taking to it as many 
more, but over and above tis taking in a 
daily minglement of bigger bodies, by what 
weeat and drink, which ſplicing in thetr lht- 
tle ſhives, within the croud of pieces that are 

' clinging cloſe together, at once grow. one ' 
with the body, and give further bigneſs to 
the body; andalſo, as it may happen, the 
body may be almoſt as much leſsned, by lop- 
ping off1ts branches, as *twas bigned by the 
growing of its trunck. Now tis ask'd, does 
this extended ghoſt within the body biggen 
and leflen with it, or does it not ? The foul 
that I was quickned with at birth day, 1s the 
ſame that TI am quickned with at this day, but 
the body thatT have now 1s bigger than that 
which TI had then: Is my foul bigned or is 1t 
not? Itit be not, it reaches then only the leſ- 
ſer ſhare of that body which I now have, the 
greater being ſoul-leſs ; but if 1t be bigned, 
taen tis not the fame it was, any more than 
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my body ; nor to be ſure, is it ſo much the 
ſame, as God is, who is ſo the ſame as to be 
' neither bigger nor leſs. Again, ifThave an. 
arm or a leg cut off, my body is leſsned 3 but 
I ask whether my ſoul be or not ? Ifnot, then 
havel forſooth ſome pieces of my ſoul jet- 
ting out of my body, ſomeinit; and when 
I walk, that aſſignable, but indiviſible part 
of my ſoul, which was in my leg, comes ſhove- 
ling after mie, and that in my arm is ſwingling 
by me, in ſuch a ſhape of air, as takes up that 
room, that my leg and arm did, when limbs 
of my body ; But if my ſoul does not thus 
featly ſtick out of my body, then it with- 
drew at the off-cut, and ſo my ſoul is not the - 
ſarae that 'twas before, but leſs. Beſides, 
when the ſoul draws back fo, into what does 
it draw? Intoitſelf it cannot, for tis already : 
ſo cloſe pack'd that it can be no cloſer ; if it 
could be cloſer, it muſt be from ſome empti- 
neſs within, but becauſe it muſt alwates needs 
be brim full, there can be none, and if there 
- were any ſuch, it might then be cut a pieces 
body-like'; for, with thoſe that hold this, 1t 
ſeems the reaſon why an atome, as well as 
why a ghoſt, cannot be cloven,is nothing but 
becauſc it ſticks fo cloſe together, that no 
emprineſs can come between; a thing being 
cleavefome, not from its bulkineſs, but 1n- 
ward emptineſs mingled. . Again, on the 
| other 
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other hand, if the ſoul were as cloſe as it 
could be at firſt, (and ſoit muſt be, or elſe 
be out of kind,) then what it has put forth 
ſince of it ſelf,to keep even with. the growth - 
of the body, has left ſuch little emprineſles 
within,(the body by waxing, having crack'd 

a many holes in it, )that 'tis now,at manhood, 

as like to be ſhorn in pieces as the body. 

Secondly, If the Soul be not retched out 
with the body, but ſettles in ſome roomi 
whence it may beſt, by unknown reins, ſway 
the whole body; then 'tis ask d, whether 
that room be cleaveleſs or not : If it be the 
Maw or Stomach, the whirl-pool of the ſpi- 

' ritsin the blood, the brain, the water of it, 
or the Glandula pinealis 1 in it, (which ſome or 
other have ſet out for it,) they being all ex- 
tended, the buſineſs would be the ſame as if 
twerein the whole body : IF it be but 1n one 
atome or leaſting in the body, then a child 
would have more ſoul to its body than a 

man, and ſhould thence ſeem more a man, 
there being more atoms in the bigger than (in 
the lefs body. Beſides the body being all 
over ſpcnding ſome and getting others, that 
atome in which the foul firſt lodg'd, may et- 
ther ſhift rooms 1n the body, or quite {lip out 
of it, as well as any others that doſo; and fo 
for ought I know, my foul was whilom in my 
head, and ſometimein my toe, and after at 
=y 
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my fingers end, accordingas that atome in 
which it dwelt, chanced to be bounced about 
for elbow-room : and I may have been I 
know not how many men ſince I was born, 
according as that atome hapned to leave me, 
and another popped into its ſtead ; I being 
[, no longer than have that in me, in which 
my ſoul 1s. 

From the whole then look'd back vpon 
but wiſtly, 1t ſeems that Gods everlaſtingneſs 


may be all at once, or a beginningleſs endleſs 
' now, and time that is ſucceſſive be together 


with it, without making that ſo ; as well as 
our ſouls which are all together, may be every 
where, where the body is, without having 
parts, as that has: which latter, while we are 
fain to yield, it ſeems but unhandſome we 
ſhould make a boggle at the former. 

Withall, it were not perhaps amiſs to re- 
mark, that a main thing which has put a cheat 
upon the underſtanding herein is this z3When 
eternity 1s ſaid to be an everlaſting now, and 
immenſity as an every where cleaveleſneſs, 
ſome have been ſo hard with it, as to ſtrain 
from it what belongs to a now of time, and a 
leaſt of body :whereas both of them ſtanding 
oft in their whole kind, 'tis impollible they 
ſhculd hold together in fozze part 3 and ſee- 
ing they ſo differ as things infinite and finite, 
tis impoſſible, the agreement that we make 


between 
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between them in words,ſhould be by making 
that which is everlaſting, the leaſt part of 
that, which is but a white laſting, and that 
which is beyond all bounds the leaſt ſhare of 
that little thing, which has, bounds. That 
eternity therefore is called a zow, and im- 
menlity a thing izdiviſible, hence tis, and 
hence only : to wit, every part of laſtingneſs 
beſides a now,7 is ouwardly as well as bounded, 
and every part of bulk beſides the leaſt, is 
cleavefome as well as bounded; now 'tis better 
to call them by words ſpeaking finite barely, 
_ which oze thing they arenot 3 than by words 
ſpeaking finite and ſucceſſive, or finite and di- 
viſible, which two things we are ſure they are 
not; and though a point be the leaſt of 
boak, and a now the ſhorteſt of time, yet 
they may ſpeak everlaſtingneſs, and allfill- 
ingneſs, upon another ſcore, (as much as we 
can, that 1s, not as much as they ſhould,) for 
all their ſhorteſtneſs and leaſtneſs, as well as 
the longeſt or the biggeſt, it they could' be 
brought 1n without other unfitneſles ;for nei- 
ther of them would come any nearer to ever- 
laſtingnefs, or every whereneſs,than the ſhort- 
eſt and the leaft do ; but would, to be ſure, 
be farther off from them, by taking in more 
things which they have not, nor can have. 
Therefore when our Author tells us (page 
. 384.) of a #ow longer than Ages, and a being 
F unretcht 
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unretcht out, that ſhould be more than one 
that is, *tis nothing to the buſineſs: for we 
only call Gods Everlaſtingneſs a zaw,to clear 
it of as many things as we can that would 
make it oz and oz, as things Time-laſting are; 
and Gods All-fillingneſs an altogether, to 
looſen it from any thing of jxzderſbip, which 
all extended Beings have : not but that one 
is boundleſly more than all the Nows of 
Time, and the other boundlefly more than 
all the Clefts of Body; but. foraſmuch 
as we want words wherewith to name them 
what they are, we take thoſe that have leaſt 
todo with Time and Body, which they are 
not. Ina word, Everlaſtingneſs is no more 
All at Once, as a Now cf Time 1s, becauſe 
'tis not thing exough ta bz a while, than it is 
it ſelf Tim<cſom ; nor is All-fllingneſs any 
more unextended, as an Atome 1s, that 1s, 
becauſe tis not thing enough to be recht our, 


than it isit ſelf extended: but Everlaſting- 


neſs 1s quite another thing infinitely from 
what Timeis,and the parts of Time are ; and 
Every-whereneſs 1s quite another thing inh- 
nitely from what Bulk ts, and the cleavings 
of Bulk are : But becauſe our mind gives us, 
that Time ſhould be liker to Eternity, and 
Bulk liker to Immenſity ; than any other 


| bounded things are, we chooſe the renableſt 


words belonging to the former; wherewith 
to ſet forth the latter. D - Few 
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Perhaps 'the underſtanding may ' draw 
ſomewhat nearer the thing as 'tis, by taking 
the next thing that ariſcs from Sou],. which 


is thinking, together with a next thing that: 


ſtreams from Body , which is roomthyneſs ; 
thoughtſomneſs ſetting full as cloſe'to the 
very ftamp or inmoſtneſs of a thinking Being, 
as boak or: roomthyneſs docs to the Being 
that is Bodyſom ; ſo that if I would have 


bulk or roomthyneſs do any thing, it muſt. 
be ſuch a thing for all the. world as I would 


have Body do, & wice verſa, or heads and 
heels, fol may haveit become big or little, 
ſhow of this or of that ſhape, ſtir or ſtand 
ſtil], becauſe theſe are things that I can have 
Body do: In like manner, if I would have 
Ghoſt do any thing, it muſt for. all the 
world be ſuch another thing as I would 
have thought or thinking do, and on the 0- 
ther hand 3 for if every thing muſt do accor- 
ding as 'tis, thought being as much an inmate 
in the very heart of the thinking Being, as 
buikineſs181n the very infide of Body, it can- 
not be, but that that -which is ſo much of 
Ghoſt in its Being, ſhould be very much ſo 
too 1n its doing 3 as outſtretchedneſs which is 
ſo much of Body, does as much like Body, If 
then I would have thovght to be here or 
there, in a great thing or in a little, it muſt 
do theſe things the neareſt that can be Nas 
: |  waat 
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what a Ghoſt would do abont them; now I 
find my thoughts are here and there, without 
moving hither and thither Body-like, ' and 
in'a great thing or a ſmall one, without being 
great or ſmall themſelves; and thence I think 
I may freely gather, that Ghoſt would. do 
ſo too, which is of all things in the. world 
thenext to it, and the root of it : Inforzuch, 
that as there may dwell as many thoughts 


upon Regiomontaniuſes Fly, or Tredeskins 


chain'd Flea, as upon a Firſt-rate Kings man 
of War, or the greateſt Hall-place of the 
oreateſt Keiſer, (while thoughts being off in 
their whole kind from the works of Handy- 
crafts, they mult needs be off too from what 
befalls them as ſuch) 3 ſo there may be like- 
wile. as much Soul in the ſhaplings or tiny 
keeles of the great Malpiehinſes eggs within 
the fix hours ſetting, as was in the foul ſtalk- 
ing lJundging body of that 0g of Baſhir, at 
the utmoſt bulk to which the Rabbins have 
beſwoln him : And, to end, as much of Gods 
Everlaſtingneſs in the ſhorteſt ow, as in the 
longſomnelſs of a thouſand years, and as mucir 
of his All-fillingneſs in the /-a57 of bodies, as 
in the greateſt throng of them: for why, 
mach and little, ſhort and long are no more 
akin to Ghoſt or what holds toit;than think- 
ing 1s to Body or 1ts belongers ; it b-ing a3 
likely to take the ſcantling of a ſtone by a 
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chain made of thought after thought, which. 
only haunt the ghoſt of a thinking Being, as 
to. take the meaſure of Gods All-fillinggelſs 
fram bulk or extention, which ſticks as cloſe 
to: Body. . 

But there comes up another Argument by 
the by, which -may happily at firſt bluſh 
ſeem to have more tiew 1n It.than all the 
ſtands we have met with hitherto, and that is 
in ſhort thus. 

P. 383. Suppoſe God ten thouſand years ago 
to have made a world, and then to have un- 
made it, and after to have made this, or (which 
is all one) ſuppoſe this to be benothing'd, and 
Some tex thouſands of year s hence another to be 
made; Now if there were not time between 
them, there would be one upon the nick of an- 
other, when yet we have ſuppoſed a long while 
betwixt them; And if there would be time be- 
tween them, then we are quite broke, inaſmuch 
as time may then be unmade, and of it ſelf,with- 
ont timeſom Beings. 2s hat] 

To which the anſwer ts, firſt : If 1t were 
nat eaſier to take up things upon truſt, than 


to frame Arguments, we had never been ſur- 


prized with this which hangs ſo ill together : 
For to ſuppoſe God before any thing elle was 
made to make ſomething, and _ then to un- 
make all that he had made,and leave nothing 
as he found nothing, and yet to leave ten 

thouſand 


thouſand years or ſome ten thouſands; is' to 
ſuppoſe God to leave nothing, and: yet to 
leave ſomething : for ten thouſand years, or 
ſome ten thouſands, are, in my mind, as much 
ſomething as the other were that were made 
hothing 3 and I believe it would hold any 
fan as many thouſand years as there are 
years in the. thouſands, to bring it but cle- 
verly off, how ten thouſand years between 
ſhould not be time between , or how: ten 
thouſand years ſhould not be ten thoufand 
vn | | 
Bur taking it for granted that we ſhall be 
bated the ſuppoſition in this unweildy . 
draught of words, and only be brought to 
this ſtreight or dead lift, whether it God 
ſhould make a world, and a while after an- 
nthilate or make it nothing,and again ſhould 
make another, and ſometime afrer benothing 
that Iikewiſe, and laſtly, ſhould over and 
above make a third World, would there be 
Time between theſe made or unmade 
Worlds? and-would one be before or after 
the other, or would they not ? 

To this we anſwer round-dealing-wiſe, 
There would be no Time at all between 
them, nor would one be before the other or 
after the other, nor, in any other meaning 
than as they are in Gods Everlaſtingneis, 


would they be together. The xeaſon of this 
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ſhort anſwer ſtands, thus : There being no- 
thing but everlaſting. God beſides them, in 
whom there 1s nothing of timeſom onward- 
neſs,. nor ground upon which to faſten fore 


andaft, there can be no ſuch thing as Time, 


or. fore, or aft, at all. And we are withal to 
know, that the ground why we. give afters 
neſs to ſome things in the World, 1s from, the 
things that were former, ſo as until] we come 
at-a firſt; and formerneſs to other things, 
from the things that will be afterward, ſo as 
until we come to a laſt ; infomuch as ſome 
things, even in-this World, may.not be fore 
and aft, but ouly fore or aft : the firſt thing 
in the world that was made being after no- 
thing, for why, nothing was before it 3 and 
the laſt thing 1n the world that ſhall be ur 
made; being before nothing, becauſe there 
ſhall be nothing atter it: as what we gaveans 
ſwer about , and namely, the whole world 
now in being, is neither before, nor after 3 be. 
cauſe there 1s nothing beſides but God, of 
whom it cannot be rightly ſaid, he was befor 
or will be after, but that healwayes 7s. , - |, 

If this ſhould come unlookt. for to the 
Readers underſtanding,it will may-hap ſeem 
moze- kindly further on, when we come ta 
{trengthen it with an anſwer of the ſame ſort, 
about its twin-brother, outworldiſh, emptt; 
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The little that is yet behind, 1s the anſwer 
that our Author would fain giveto that moſt 
unanſverable Argument againlt a ſucceſſive 
and diviſible everlaſtingneſs, and every- 
whereneſs ; to wit, Whether the parts of it be 
finite or infinite ? FE rg | 
Which with him is twofold, 1. Enough or 
abundantly, 2. More than enough, or ſu- 
perabundantly : Enough, by acknowledging. 
that it. cannot be anſwered at all,(p.402.) And. 
then over and above,to that hard ſaying, F7- 
nite put to finite can't make infinite. he ſays, 
Aſet number cannot indeed, yet nothing 
with-holds, but, that from an infinite tale of 
finites there may at length ariſe an infinite, 
as who ſhould ſay, froman infinite twenty or, 
twenty one, there ſhould ſtart up an infinite: 
what you will ; for every number being eyen 
or odd as thoſe are, there 1s not a pin to 
chooſe whether you take one of them or 
ſome other; that muſt be as even or as odd to 
the full as one of them 1s, and that at the laſt 
be ſuch a; number as. you may put one more 
tounto all Eternity, or be a numberleſs nums 
ber, or a number which is not a number, 


- Which is the very pith, and marrow, and 


heart, and ſtrength of a fineneſs. And,as to 
the back doar that belongs to this, which is, 
that The number by which we are to tell the 
haites that go to the making up of an infnite, 

| Wa -- 1s 
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is beyond the numbers of Arithmetick , without 
all ifs & ands 'tis the very twin-trangham of 
a figure beyond all the figures in Geometry; 
both which are to be underſtood by no other 
thing in the world, but the own dear ſweet 
friend of them, ycleped reaſon beyond the 
reaſon of Logick. 

But becauſe the main Caſtleward to 
ſhrowd theſe weaklings from blows and 
qualmes, isno other, but its fellow Fierdhalf 
nothing call'd ſpace or roomthineſs; which, 
that 'tis every way infiaite, (though made 
up all of finites,) is ſaid to be as clear as the 
cleareſt thing in the world, (pag. 403) : andit 
being as clear to us that 'tis not ſo,but boun- 
ded as well as Time, we are, when it come 
in our way, to Jay down reaſons; which, ſo 
much as they will make for that, ſo much 
wil! they make againſt this. 

Now having thus far unbenighted our ſelvs, 
and clear'd our way in the | g from 
all that lumber that could hitherto be ſtum- 
bled on, 'tis hoped we may have leave to 
ſettle Gods whole Everlaſtingneſs,as untime- 
ſom, and altogether unbeclogg'd with on- 
wardneſs; and as for any other of the name 
that ſhould be outward, that the ſame is alto- 
gether nothing but the atrineſs of thinking : 
and withal, that Time and timeſom Beings, 
this time-laſting World, and every while-be- 
E | ing 
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ing thirig in it, ts neither early nor late, as 
the ken is taken of it by God Almighty ; but 
that earlineſs and latenefſs ſticks to the things 
made, as made and not being unbeginning- 
ly, and ſo isonly a tag, that all timeſom 
things have among themſelves, and cannot 
be reliſht by that everlaſting Being that made 
them, any more than we can relith his Ever- 
laſtingneſs;but all the things that are early or 
lite to us, are alwayes xow to him. 

Which is the firſt undertaking,in the ſort- 
ing of things, ſo as our underſtandings 
might beſt come at them, that is,' by laying 
them as near as we can to the underſtanding 
of that Being, who is ſo all Mind as to be 
nothing Body : whence we have feen how 
the laſtingneſs of the World and made 
things, bears it ſelf to ſuch a Being ; which 
was the uppermoſt thing, the mind was like 
to ſtart, in its thoughts about them, 


CHAP. III. 


He next to this, is the Room that the 

World takes up; which body-haunter 
of roomthineſs, that we may rightlieſt know, 
we ſhall do by it as we did by laſtingneſs; 
(time and Room being fellows,) which as 
we brought for that end before Gods Ever- 
|; Jaſtingneſs, 
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laſtingneſs;: ſo'we ſhall ſearch what this will 
be, asit ſtands towards Gods All-fillingneſs. 
. As thenthe abiding of the World from firſt 
to laſt, 'was'nothing but a'»ow to Gods ever- 
beingneſs, ſo the bulk of the World from leaſt 
to greateſt, will, I think, fall out to be but a 
deavleſs thing to his All-fillingneſs': For as 
Gods Eternity is not endleſs longſomneſs, fo 
neither is .his -Immenſity .unbounded . out- 
| ſtretchednefs; but as his everneſs is.:all 'at 
once without before and after, ſo: bis an- 
meetſomneſs is altogether, without here and 
there: and.-ſo ſtill, as the Worlds abiding be- 
ing long; makes no length in his Everlaſting- 
neſs, but.'tis yet as to-*that all at once, 1o;its 
bulk being wide, makes no widenels. in his 
Alk-fillingneſs , but 'tis: nevertheleſs ,:as to 
that, altogether : For, 'tis as impoſlible that 
God ſhould be in Room,; which is one. of the - 
hangers on to Body, as that he ſhould-be in 
Time, which is another. When therefore 
we fay that God isevery where, it muſt have 
the ſame reſpe& to Place, that his being paſt, 
at hand, and to come, has to Time. As then 
God does as truly abide, after the way of his 
everlaſting nowneſs, as other things do after 
the guiſe of their timeſom running on and 
on, without being himſelf timeſom ,-like 
them : So God is as truly every where, after 
wayes becoming his altogetherneſs, as other 
things 
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_ things are. by the way of: their bulkineſs, 
without being. himſelf extended, like to 
them. And as to thoſe other {trainings of the 
ward as 'tis given to Body, we are wholly 
to forewarn them 1n this buſineſs ; for where- 
neſs is a word,. which though the Schools 
have .markt for-another thing than locality, 
yet betokens 'too much ex analogia noitr., 
and, as 'tis often made to ſpeak, is almoſt 
quite embrew'd in Body .if not altogether, 
our ſouls in the meaning of it, can hardly be 
ſaid to be any where; and I believe, if we 
wereall Ghoſt, and nothing elſe in the world 
were Body ,. we ſhould not readily know 
what to do with. it, of ever well reach the - 
meaning of. it 3. for ſo much does it hang to 
motion, which I think-1s. altogether befaſt- 
cd to Body, that 'tis thought by thoſe! that 
can beſt brook. the worg,-that a thing may 
move from one whereneſs to:another, as eaſily 
as Body may;from one plage tognother; Al- 
though'I can:frame. in my.mind as eaſily as 
others, that ten, thouſand Angels as well as 
one, -may be altogether on a'needles point, 
(they being al] throwfarefom alike) , yet it 
would. .crack .my brain to find ſo many 
whernelſles there, to ſtow. each of .them: in. 
Had there never bcen _any-hodies, but on- 
ly ſouls, made , -I cannot: yet: think there 
would ever have been ſuch! a queſtion;;i as 
| | where 
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where are your thoughts? they _—_—_y | 


faid:there to have a whereneſs where 


ies 
have a r00#e. | 


Thus a Mathematical point or Gebmetrt | 


cal figure are no where, good and evil are ti6 
where, this Treatiſe, before written here, 
was no where ; yet it as truly was before the 
writing,(and fo the others before the doing,) 
as 'tis now, whilſt written 3 the words are 
only here, the meaning's by them ſet forth, 
as much no where as before: fo true is it, 
that whatever is, is ſomewhere, is untrue, 
Now everywhereneſs, which is the word 
by which we ſet out' Gods All-fillingneſs, 
- ſounding as if it were a gathering together of 
all the rooms that may be taken up in the 
World, or in unbounded boak without the 
World, ſeems no more fit to mete out Gods 
Immenſity by, than a chain of the nows of 
Time are, by which to mete out Gods Eter- 
nity z the one ſpeaking as much diviſion, as 
the other does ſacceſhon. When therefore 
we ſay that God is every where, we muſt 
mean that he is not ſo ſomewhere, as not to 


be elſewhere; and that there is nothing there, 


but all things here to his unmeteſomneſs, as 
there 1s nothing paſt or to come, but all zow 

to-his everlaſtingnels. _ 
A thing is only #here, to me, in behalf ofmy 
being here, and not there; for when : am 
there, 
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there, the thing is clothed with herexeſe : ſo 
becauſe God cannot be now here and 
not there, or now there and not here, tis clear 
that the thereneſs or hereneſs was nothing 
belonging unto God, but grounded in the 
things here or there; for in cloſe ſpeaking 
whilſt God is every where, he cannot be 
there, becauſe there would be here to him, we 
are then ſpeaking of two things, by ſome ſuch 
words as are bounded by one of them. And 
indeed wheremneſs is a word of ſo much nar- 
rowneſs, that it does not reach the AU of 
thoſe things which it moſt cleaves to, thar is, 
of bodies : foraſmuch as it may rightly be 
ſaid the whole world 1s no where ; for becauſe 
we can't ſtep out of the world and becken it 
or point to it, as there; nor while we are 1n 
it, ſay, 'tis here, becauſe 'tis as much there or 
yonder as here; nor can we ſay tis every 
where, 'tis as much too little for that as too 
big for the other, and God alone is, or can 
beſo; it muſt then be remarkably no where, 
if ſo be, that which 1s neither to be ſhown 
here nor there, nor to be underſtood every ' 
where, be aflignably no where. 

What we gather hence, is not that the 
words are not to be uſed, or that 'tis blame- 
worthy in them that ſpeak ſo, but only that 
we remember when we do, that ſuch words 


don't anſwer the thing ſpoken of ſo as they 
0 
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do bodies,though we muſt not forſake them, 
only becauſe' we cannot frame others that 
will come nearer 3 though they be not the 
beſt that were to be wiſht, they are for ought 
1s known, as good as any we can come at, 
Thus, ifI fay I love ſuch a thing at my heart, 
. Fdonot mean you ſhould underſtand me as' 
if my love were ſeated any where in the mid-. 
dle belly, as my heart 1s; if you rend out + 
my heart 'tis not to be found there, becauſe 
it wasa thing rooted 1n my manhood, not. 
placed in my body : ſo do but unſtring my 
ſoul and body, though you leave my heart 
in the ſame place, the thing is gone, and fo 
gone as to be. no where elſe too; and yetT. 
cannot ſpeak .plainer Engliſh, nor be better 
underſtood. - | 

And this way of ſpeaking has ſo good 
footing, that in the Book of books it elf, 
we find not only the ſame oftentimes, but 
even a ſtep beyond it ſometimes 3 whilſt not 
only the things of body are given to things 
_ not body, but even bodyhood it ſelf is, Thus 
we read of the body of fin, and the limbs. of 
It, or members upon earth, as uncleanneſfs and 
worldly-mindednefs; which nevertheleſs are 
ſuch moral beings, whoſe kind of exiſtence 
1s not a being any where in the world, but 
according to,or {werving from a Law,which 
when they do they only are, and when me | 
| (0) 
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do not are not, vvhitch fills up the who'e of 
their Being, without; any further. being any 
yvhere. ' Wo Rn = 

Our ſouls are indeed fo far ting'd with bo 
dy,that as tis hard for.us to think hovyv there 
ſhould be an abiding ſo unlike to ours, as we 
are creatures, as not to be lengthned out af- 
ter the rate that vve, are; ſo tis hard to 
think there ſhould-be a -vvhereneſs ſo unlike 
toours, as We are creatures vvith body, as 
not-to be boakt out after the vvay that vve 
are. Time not being vvrought out into any 
outvvard ſhape or roomthineſs, vyvherevvith 
to ſmite the ſenſe, vve can more eaſily think 
it ſvvallovved up in Gods Everlaſtingneſs, in 
vvhich vve alſo frame nothing of ſhape or 
| bulk; than to have the vvorlds vvhole 
throng of hard, vvide, and ofi-ſtanding bo- 
dies, ingulfed in ſuch an immenſity as has 
nothing at all of bulkineſs 1n it. 

Whereas now, vve ought to mend this 
thought, by remembring that the things that 
are hard, ſoft, vvide, off, ſtirr'd, and ſuch 
like, are only ſo among themſelves; as all 
things touching ſenſes, are only ſo to thoſe 
that have them: ſo that vvere all ſeeing 
things ſightleſs, there vvould be no colours 
nor {hovvs; all hearers deaf, no ſounds nor 
dins; all feelers numb,nothing handleſomz;all 
taltleſs, nothing reliching ; all unſmelling, no- 


thing ſcented. + Be- 
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Beſides, were they all Ghoſt who'arenow 
body and ghoſt, there would be to them no- 
_ thing impenetrable, or that could not be 
drill d through, nothing hard, ſoft, bulkie or 
ſtirr'd ; as there are no ſuch things now ei- 
ther to God, Angels or Devils, how ſtrong 
ſoever it may be rooted in our minds, that a 
thick, hard, ſtirr'd Being is ſo in it ſelf, as 
well as to ſome other Beings. 

— Tocloſeup this, weare to witt, that thoſe 

things that we get knowledge of by the help 
of our ſenſes, we know by ways more off 
from their kindly draughts or ideas, than 
thoſe we take in, by the workings of reaſon 
upon experiments wiſely made, and remarks 
heedfully laid : Thus the knowledge of heat 
that we have from the feeling of it, is far 
more off from the right knowledge of it, or 
ſuch as may likelieſt become God, than the 
notion of it according to the great Lord Ba- 
con, in his forma calid;i ; inaſmuch as body, 
and the cleavers to it, are further off from 
the God-like nature, than the ſoul 1s, and 
its ways of working are, 

Senſe has ſo much to do in the miſ-ſhewing 
or diſpuiſing of things to us, that if there be 
but a great or little change 1a us, 'tis all one 
as if there were ſuch in them. Were we but 
fo long clear of body, as to furniſh an idea 
or draught of all the laws of dotng, ways, 

| all 
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and powers of the Beings, to be fet awork.in 
the framing ofa Watch, fuch as we may beſt 
think a Ghoſt has; and upon embodying a- 
gain ſhould find it of ſome hiew and butk, 
with ſach and ſuch motions, hard, cold, dry, 


ſmooth of rongh, and the like ; hearic beat, 


ſmell to it, and the like 3 the thing; though 
the ſame, would ſurely ſeem with, atictter 
thing to us; thus chang'd'at home : 'Or did 
we but ſb take in things with the tiaked eye 
only,as we do by the fiidry groung olafles, 
or Teleſcopes , Microſcopes, Muttiplying- 


” 


glaſſes, Priſms, or through 4ied glaſſes, , the 
late Empty Tubes, through the hollow of the 
hand, upon a piece of Petſpetive,, wemuft 
then hold, that which is now no bigget than 
a mite, to be as big as a ſpider. what is far 
off, to be at hand 3 what of ottecolptr, to 
be of another ; what 18 Bat, to be hollow 3 
what is one, to be two oft ten; efpecially if 
helpt on by fuch a ſenſe of feeling as we have, 
when, laying one finger upoh another, we roll _ 
a pea upon a board ; and ſuch an hearing by 
ſome inward ſleight, as in an eccho, by an 
hollow without : fo that we muſt needs then 
reckon the world another thing from what 
tis, and'as rightly too as we ws For it other- 


wiſe now, inaſmuch as we go upon the very 
: / 


ſame grounds. 
Nor does reaſon miftake only when it 
| E builds 
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builds upon ſenſe, but when it deals too 
with thoſe liſts and cravings that keep the 
lower houſe of the ſoul. Thus ſhe that is the 
darling of the Lovers heart, be ſhe whar ſhe 
will, is the beſt in nature ; the more he loves, 
the better ſhe is and does, and,as long as the 
fire burns, holds on to be and do: but as 
ſoon as ever it begins to be winter with the 
heat, 'tis ſpring with the faults, and as the 
one grows on to cold, the other grows up to 
reat : and all this, not becauſe ſhe is another 
ſhe, but becauſe the love 1s another love, 
Now if we may be thus benighted in our pet- 
ty likes and diſlikes , notwithſtanding we 
have the light ofreaſon to ſhine within, and 
the whole World beſides to ſet us right with- 
out, who are we that we ſhould take upon 
us to ſay, This wide World is that very ſame 
thing that ſenſe ſayes 'tis? 

And further, to beget warineſs about 
ſenſes' we may find that as *tis too low and 
ſcant to.give us the marks of Ghoſt, or be- 
cauſe. its tools or organs are ſluggiſh, and, 
taking up room, can bring home no errands 
of moments or atoms, it asking_ time and 
place,it ſeems, for the doing every thing in, 
that it does: So on tne other ſide, ;the ſoul 
is too high bred to give us any rational ac- 
counts of the awarings of ſenſe, as heat, cold, 
wetneſs, dryneſs, hardneſs, ſoftneſs ; m_— 

a 


had never been known by vs; if we had on- 
ly had that reaſon which makes us men, and 
not thoſe ſenſes that make us animals o 
earthly feelers. 
Thoſe things we feel, we don't know, nor 
can we by the ſenſe we have of them, give 
another to know, unleſs we could alſo make 
'another to. feel them as we do: So that a 
bliad man may talk as knowingly of colours, 
and be as well underſtood, as one that can 
ſee 3 for that which I talk of colour 1s quite 
another thing than that which IT ſee. A 
world of men have ſeen colours ſince the be- 
inning, but, for ought we know, no man 
could ever yet tell another what they were; 
till to the brightning of our Iſland, our hap- 
py wonder of ingenuity, and beſt broacher 
of new light, Mr. Ta. Newton , hit upon the 
thing that 'tis indeed : and now we do know 
(which no man would ever have gheſled be- 


. fore,) that white is a medly mingling of 


beams differently breaking or refrangible 3 
we ſee it no better than we did befofe. I re- 
member that I once asked a blind man, who 


'had been ſo from his Infant-baptiſm (the 


ſame water that God in goodneſs allotted to 
waſh away ſin, hapning through cold and 
careleſneſs to waſh away his eye-light,) what 
kind of thing he thought whiteneſs to be 2 
he anſwered warily.,, That fure it muſt be a 

| E 2 bright 
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bright lightſom colour : and what blackheſfs 


was 2 he aid, That muſt be a dark'colour; 


'Which two took inall that he had to fay of 
colours, and that little too was utter'd from 
the glimmerings of ſightin him 3 he having ſo 
much of the Moles eye, that if he held his 
face to the South and lookt up, he would 
fay whether it were day or night. And if all 
our eyes had been of that z:4ake, we thould 
have known no more than thoſe two, nor 
no more of them neither. And what we da 
feel of them as we are, ſets ſo cloſe to us as 
we are ſuch or ſuch, that whatever wants 
the tools that we have ſhall never feel the 
things that we feel, the things being wholly 
begotten between the organ and the objedt; 
the tool and that it works upon. Now God 
having no ſach bodily organs by which to 
take in things ſecundum habitudines noſtri,and 


ſuch an have-likeneſs being as needful on the 


behalf of the organ and object both, for the 
begetting of a ſenfation or feeling, as the 
. make of ſuch a ſcrew 18,to wind into fuch an- 
other, or the mutual fitneſſes and 'yernings 


of kind are, to the begetting of the like in 
thoſe that do fo, tis clear he can no more be ' 


brought down to do the one, than to that 
other. So that, that which to us is World 
(ſeen or unſeen, ) to himis Being, life, might, 
ſpringſomneſs, {cl{-entwining, law: of doing, 

© ſeed, 
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| feed, teemingneſs, and 'ſuch like. Thus day 


and night, light and darkneſs, are both alike 
to him3 1000 years as one day, 1000 years 
to come as yeſterday when it is paſt, paſt and. 
to come as now, impenetrable or unthrough- 
farefom as penetrable, body as emptineſs, 
hot, cold, wet, dry, hard, ſoft, cleaveſom, _ 
and the like nothing at all (no more than 
they would be to our own ſouls out of the 
body), heaven and earth not far and wide a- 
funder (nor to our own thoughts that can 


- be now in heaven and the next now on 


earth) ; laſtly, all bodiſhip, with thoſe its be- 
longers which make it ſenſible unto us, co- 
ming not at all into that idea that God A 
mighty frames of them, any more than his 
idea of them comes into our feeling ; and his 
idea or likeneſs of them being nearer to that 


| analogy .they would bear to us were we 


all ghoſt , inaſmuch as he is ſo; it follows that 
there are no ſuch things as we may think be- 
longing to extended bodics, ſundred from 
our gheſſes at them ſecundum analogiam ho- 
minis, or the buſineſs they have to do one 
with another ſecundum analogiam ſui; bodies 
being one thing to us and themſelves, ano- 
ther thing to God and Gholt. So the wide, 
thick, all-to-be deckt heap of viſible beings 
may be ſwallowed yp in the altogetherneſs of 
Gods All-fillingneſs, as well as the long chain 
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of ages from the worlds firſt to its laſt, in the 
only one ow of his Everlaſtingneſs. 

And this ends the ſecond Head, wherein we 
wereto ſhew, How the Worlds vaſtneſs be. 
haves it ſelf towards Gods Immenfity. In 
both which, having ſeen what the Worlds 
laſtingneſs and roomth 1s, as it concerns that 
boundleſs Being which 1s neither timefom 
nor roomthy , and vvhat its bulk is to the 
ſame being as immenſe, & to thoſe ghoſtly be- 
ings vvhich though they are in time are not 
yet in any room; where 'tis found , that 
time has no length but as it looks to time- 
ſom beings, nor has bulk vvideneſs or thick- 
neſs but as it ſtands to body : we have per- 
haps open'd a fair gap, for the better knovy- 
ing vvhat the World is unto our ſelves, vvho 
as vve are men and made up of ghoſt and bo- 
dy both, are even a part of it, and take up 
time and room 1n1t. St 


CHAP. IV. 


| 4 = 
| He dealing or buſineſs that is betyveen 
body and body, being as real as that 
hetvveen body and ghoſt, and body and us 
j yvho are body and ghoſt mingled ; it being 
| 


as ſure that one body cannot penetrate ano» 
ther, as tis that a ghoſt can, thatthe vvhole 
1 + throng 
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throng of bodies and each one in it is exten- 


ded, asthat a ghoſt is not ſo, and that a 
piece of -body may be cloven aſfunder or 
ſtirred ſo and fo, as 'tis that a- ghoſt can be 
neither, like it : having ſeen vvhat body is to 
God and Ghoſt, it ſeems novv as much be- 
hoving usto ſift out, vvhat body is to body. 
and us. In the doing of vvhich, vve ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhevv, Hovy far body or the 
vvorld of bodies may be ſtretched out, hovv 
ſmall a piece of body may be crumbled, 
hovy ſvvift or hovv ſlovy either may be 
moved ? And alſo, becauſe vve find the ſtuff 
of body of a more flitting kind than the 
pon ng or ſubſtance of ghoſt, Hovy 
ong it has or might have already been, and 
hovv long it does or may laſt? And foraſ- 
much as body may happily ſhift its being as 


| vvell as its ſeat, Whether there may not have 


been ſome bodies or vvorids heretofore, 
vvhich novv are not ? And laſt of all, vvhilſt 
one may be a great vvay off from another, 
Whether ſome are not ſo far from our place, 
as to be far alſo from the vvorld in vvhich 
vve are placed? Ot each of theſe, as they 
vvill beſt fall in vvith that train of thoughts 


 vvhich vve have framed about them, vvith- 


out aiming at any better rangement for 
them. | | 


| - The firſt Head about. extenſion in the 
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whole ax the utmoſt reach of bodies, will 
fall intoitheſe things; to wit, Whether the 
world be boundleſs. or bounded ? And. if 
bounded, what 'tis that bounds it 3; whether 
body ot emptineſs? And if either, Whethex. 
they be bounded. or not? which ſhall be 
likewiſe: ſet down in ſomewhat a mingled 
way , as they may -lucken molt readily tq 
come into mind, - 

Having erewhile ſaid, That manifold 
lengths of time coming one after other, 


could never make out an Eternity, or a be- 


ing boundleſs in abiding , ſo here we ſay, 
That. , the cleaveſom bitlings of body 
heapt one upon another, cannever make up 
an Immenſity, or a- being boundleſs in its 
bulkſomneſs : but now the world 1s all heapt 
up of ſuch little: bits : therefore. we gather 
thence, that it cannot be boundleſs in its 
bulk. The rcaſon of the thing to me 1s clear 


_ thus. Every: thing that may be riven apieces 


may have us pieces told , and every tally | 
by which we tell things muſt be either even 
or odd: every one that 1s even may have 
one put to it to-make. it odd, every one that 
1s odd may haye one put to it to.make it e- 
ven, and every. one that may have one put 
tO It 1s not SH It follows then, that if 
there be no parts but may be numbred, . and. 


no number.but mult be finite ; that whateyer 
; | 1s 


is made up of parts is finite top, its parts be- 
ing told by a fmite tally. WM | 

Now as to a number beyond the numbers 
of Arjthmetick, I muſt be fo bold with it, 
for once, 'as toask, Whether it be even or 
odd? if it be either, owe have the ſame 
choaks far it that we had before; and if it 
be neither, -then 'tis no number : for every 
number (whether Arithmetical or Hypere 
arithmetical,) 1s even or odd, though you 
take leave to ekeit out beyond the bounds 
of Arithmetick, and make it a greater num- 
ber-z 'tis to be underſtood you mult not pull 
out the pluck of it, and make it quite ano- 
ther thing from number : for that would not 
be a number beyond Arithmetick, but a thing 
beſides it 3 not an eking ont 1n tale, but a 
change in kind: and fo you may as well call 
it a ſhooinghorn beyond the numbers of Arith- 
metick, as a number beyond them. 

That the world which is made up of parts 
finite ſhould be infinite, is to me as great a 
wonder, as that God ſhould be finite : for I 
think 'tis as impoſhble that that being which 
has nothing 1a it but parts finite ſhould be 
infinite, as tis that that being which, bas no- 
thing in it but what is infinite ſhould be fi- 
nite, I cannot ce why: there may not as well 
be finite things in the infinite Being of God, 
as an infinite All from the finite parts of 
e414 | | ulk, 
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bulk; finite ſtanding off no further from in- 
finite than infinite does from finite : 'tis even 
as broad as 'tis long. 

But becauſe mioll men are willing to wave 
the boundleſneſs of the world, ſo be it, they 
may but = it,name and thing,to that ſame 
_ emptineſs that is thought to be beyond it ; 

we ſhall therefore to our power rumage in 
It with our wonted freeneſs,that we may un- 
derſtand a little, whether it be ſo boundleſs 
as tis thought to be, or whether there be 
any ſucly thing at all? for having already 
cut off its partner, eternal time, from the 
abiding of the world, we arenot o truſt, if 
we can, to pare this ſame immenſe emptineſs 
too from about its ſelvedge. | 

To me indeed 'tis as likely,that the world 
it ſelf ſhould be boundleſs, as that any out- 
worldiſh emptineſs about it ſhould be ſo;that 
roomthineſs being as realy ſomething beſides 
God as the world is. For what is really-ex- 
tended muſt be really ſomething, but that 
roomthineſs is as really extended as 'tis at al; 
extenſion or ſpreadingneſs being the very 
inwards, and indeed the very all. of it. 

But the unluckineſs on't 1s, that if out- 
worldiſh boak be yielded at all, it muſt 
needs be yielded infinite to boot 3 For why, 
there can be nothing thonght on, {ſleeping or 
waking, to bound it, but that ſame —_ 

that 
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that pitches upon bounds, ſlides on to. room- 
thineſs beyond the bounds, imaginary i» i 
finritum , or bound and room, bound and 
room in infinitum. 

To fay the truth of it, Some have been ſo 
forward to yield the boundleſheſs of ſpatinx: 
extramundanum, that they have given it the 
right hand of fellowſhip with God Almigh- 
thy ; this roomthineſs forſooth being need- ' 
ful for the very exiſtence of an immenſeGod: 
thereby making it at once ſomething, bound- 
leſs, and before God. Something, becauſe 
needful for God todwell in, and ſuchneed- 
fulneſs cannot be ſpoken of nothing : Bound- 
leſs, becauſe ſuch is that Being that muſt - 
dwell in it : and before God, becauſe it was 
that God might have ſcope to be: and if 
God had no it, 1t muſt have been need- 
leſly 3 for he might as well have liv'd with- 
out ita maker, asno maker : beſides, that a 
being ſhould make another that it ſelf might 
have room to be, 1s the very height and 
depth of nonſenſe. 

And again, ſhould this dreamt or imagina- 
ry ſpace anſwer its name, and be no more 
thing than a dream is, *tis worſe to think ; 
how ſomewhat that is the fondling of our 
addle brains ſhould be needful to the exi- 
ſtence of the ever bleſſed God who made us, 
and the beſt brains we have to our heads too. 
wy: Now 
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Now I think, 'that as Gods Everlaſting- 
neſs is in time, and boundleſly before it as to 
imaginary years, without before and after, 
in an ever-being now ; fo Gods Al-filling- 
neſs 1s in the world, and boundleſly beyond 
it as to imaginary worlds or roamthinelſs, 
without any roomthy ſpreadingneſs,in an in- 

diviſible altogetherneſs. 

ForTbethink my ſelf, that God is as bound- 
les in bis Almightineſs as in his All-filling- 
neſs. Now Gods Almightinefs is within the 
leaſt punGFun phyſicum, or duſtling of body, 
('twas made and is kept in being by Al-_ 
mightineſs). But Gods Almightinefs being 
. God himſelf, himſelf is there altogether : and 
if the Almighty be there wholly, the All- 
filling is there too 1n like manner ; for both 
is one, and leſs than wholly they cannot be 
there, becauſe leſs than wholly they cannot 
be. And we may as well dream of boundleſs 
imaginary ſtuff for Almightineſs to work 
upon, - as boundleſs imaginary roomth for 
All-fillingneſs to dwell in; (ifit beenough 
for his Almightineſs to work inwards upon 
his Eſfence, ſo 'tis too for his All->fillingneſs 
to dwell inwards in the ſame.) God then be- 
ing as Almighty in the leaft brack of the 
world as in the whole world, he 1s asall-fil- 
ling in the ſame too as in the whole : and if 
that were gone too, he would be as _ 
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ling without- i as with it 3 for he-was as im- 
menſe before: there was an atome of body or 
room, as he:is now when there are þoth : 
and ſo it follows, there needs neither real nor 
imaginary ſcope to make way for a boung- 
leſs all-fillingneſs. D 

_ ITremember the excellent Dr. Her. More, 
whoſe ſoul may, have roamed as far into 
theſe ſcopes and vaſtneſſes as moſt mens in 
the world, has not only (in his Exchirid. 
Metaph.) made Ghoſt, as ſich, extended 5 
but has ſtarted fuch a boundleſs roomthineſs, 
and as needful as God 1s ( if I underſtand 
him) as isa kind of ghoſt inwardly drilling 
through the 4/1 of body, -and ſuch a one tog 
as 15 ſo far a likeneſs of God himſelf, that it 
wants nothing of him but only his life and 
working ; and ſomewhere elſe finds in his 
heart to ſay, Thar there is a ſpace wherever 
God is or any ſelf-ſubſitent Being, is as plain 
to bins as the Kee: wo ; but, for my ſhare, lay- 
ing aſide all humour of thwarting my bet- 
ters, I do as verily believe, asI doany thipg 
[ have not a word of God for, that there is 
roomth no where but where body 1s, and 
that ghoſt 1s ſo far from needing ſpace to be 
in, that when 'tis ina world where room 1s, 
tis as far from taking up room as 'tis from 
putting on body : nor can I but wonder, 


that one who lives fo much in the ſou], and 
0 
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ſo little in the body as he ſeems to do, ſhould 
find it quite otherwiſe. That worthy Gen- 
tleman, I do think, had his reaſons for ſo 
{ſteady a belief, and of that weight to him, 
that his own are wont to be to others; the 
ſlighting of which would not ſtrengthen, 
nor the valuing of them weaken, thoſe of 
ours on the other behalf, which are mainly 
the following. 

Firſt, Ifee this roomthineſs in the whole, 
muſt as well have unaſſignable parts of ſuch 
as cannot be laid out, as body has aflignable 
or ſuch as can; and though they be unlaid 
out 1n themſelves, they may be laid out by 
+ bodylaidin, as all the parts of that room 
in which the world is may now be. Nowl 
cannot underſtand, how that which is made 
up of parts, laid out or unlaid out, which 
are all finite, ſhould it ſelf be infinite : and 
that all are ſo I am ſure , becauſe thoſe I 
know, which are altogether like. the reſt 
which I donot know, are ſo: and as for 
parts ore than all thoſe that are all thus fi- 
nite,they cannot be: and if all that a thing 
be made up of be finite, I cannot for my 
heart think how the whole, which 1s zo ##ore 
than all, ſhould be infinite; every thing be- 
ing the ſame with all the parts of it taken to- 

ether. 

E-condly, That ſuch a kind of thing muſt 


be, 
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be, that God himſelf zvay be, ſtrikes me with | 
too great an aweto ſpeak it. They who 
hold this wild emptineſs, hold alſo (as thay 
muſt) its independency on, or unbeholden- 
neſs to, God himſelf: Now who would 
think that there were ſuch a thing that God 
ſhould be beholden to, for the Being which 
he has, and that not beholden to Pim for 
the being which it ſelf has? And to ſay, that 
both are eternal as well as boundleſs, and fo, 
. one was not before the other, becauſe nea- 
ther did ever begin to be, will take off no- 
thing of the hardneſs : For, (not to ſay,that 
if one could have been before the other, 
ſpace had been the eldeſt, ) though one was 
not before the other in #arding,the one was 
worthy before the other in cauſality ; though 
God was never the cauſe of room, yet room 
was ever the cauſe of God: for that was 
that God might have leave to be; and had 
not that ever beezr, God had zever been, had 
not that ever been without him, he had ne- 
ver been within that ; its being making way 
for his being, its being room making way for 
his being God; who could not be it ſeems, be- 
cauſe he wanted room to be iz, though that 
could be room without his being 1n it, or 
would be if he were out of it. 

Beſides, they that beſtow extenfion upon 
any thing elſe.but body, as emptineſs, ghoſt, 
an 
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and thence upon God himſelf, are not, Lear 
me, very well aware of isi[-lookt follow- 
ers. For whoever makes God a boundleſs 
extended' being, may upon the ſame ſcore 

_ make him a boundleſs extended triangle, 
(one figure being as much extenſion faſhion'd 
as another;'tis neither hete nor there which:) 
ſome figure or other he muſt be (as to kind) 
becauſe 'tis as much of the nature of exten- 

 fion to be of ſome ſhape; as to be of ſome 
roomth , unlefs we ſhould here borrow a 
bucket ſomewhere -and draw up a figure too 
beyond all the figures in Geometry, out of 
the fame depth with the number beyond all 
the numbers in Arithmetick. Already, it 
ſeems, God tuft have as many ſhapes in his 
nnaſtignable parts with us, as all the things 
of the world have in thoſe that we have 
ſenſe of; thetr ſhape being notbing but their 
bulk fo cantled out : and what there is of 
God beyond the world, being of the ſame 
piece with that of him which is in it, muſt al- 
ſo put on ſhape as that: does ; inaſmuch as 
roomthineſs there,can no more be without it 
than roomthineſs here. Whence would arife 
what I am not forward at all to ſpeak of; an 
harſhneſs in theſe things not being fo. harm- 
leſs as the cutting of Cork, whereby, thongh 
you ſaw and wring the Ears with the ſharm, 
yet ſtill *tis but a trght buſineſs you _— 
| ea 
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deal with; and I am thinking the-unhand- 
ſomneſs will loſe nothing of its diſtaſtfulneſs 
for not being named. only out of dread. 

But now: ane reaſon at Jealt why the un- 
derſtanding has been robletted in to theſe 
waſtes and wildneſles is, the foreftearing,that 
if emptineſs f3r and wide were not granted, 
the world would not be bounded ; where- 
fore rather than make. a boundleſs world, 
many have choſen to yield a boundleſs ſcope 
beyond it. But we are at no ſuch pend, as 
we ſhould be fain to fly. to either the one or 
the other 3 for the world is not bounded by 
any thing beyond, nor ought any ſuch thing, 
or kind of thing to be imagined : but 'tis e- 
nough that 'tis bounded by it ſelf ; its boun- 
dedneſs, where 'tis bounded, ariſing as un- 
avoidably from its very kind, as its extenſt- 
on where tis extended. 

The leading miſtake of all, I think, with 
freedom to others, is this: We tirlt roved in 
our minds at an unbounded emptineſs, and 
then thovght put the world 1n the midft of 
it. Whereas we were alike miſtaken in the 
middle and in the thing too, both which 
may thank haſte 3 for before any thing was 
made there was nothing, and therefore we 
ſhould have ſtaid and- thought of othing, 
but only infinite power, wiſdom,, —_—_— 
truth, & what other things there are in God, 

J where- 
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whereby he vouchſafes to make known him- 
{clf tous. Now, for a Being whole very Ef- 
{ſence 13 no other than theſe, roomth or ſpace 
15no more needful, than for the dwelling of 
the good things of the mind and ſoul under 
thoſe names, or than there is for Univerſal, or 
boak, as taken in the Mathematicks, ſtript 
out of body. You may as well be earneſt for 
a finite room for one, as an infinite for the 
other , (and perhaps better too, inaſmuch as 
one may be had, whatever the other may.) 
If it be ſaid theſe are other kind of beings, 
(as Moral, Metaphyſical or Mathematical.) I 
anſwer, Sois God too, and more other than 
they are, becauſe bonndleſly other, Beſtdes, 1 
think a being, that is the term of Creation, 
or a piece of Gods handy-work, may live 
without any room, as do the Angels, and 
would do if world ſhould be no more. If 
we can but get thus far then, as to think 
there was na roomthineſs before the world, 
(If we think there was, we find at what pe- 
ril we muſt;) 'tis eafie enough to think fur- 
ther, that there is none beyond 1t. For 'tis 
but thinking the world was made and no- 
thing elſe beſides it, which ſurely 1s true, 
and the thing is done : for if it were not be- 
fore the world was made, nor made with the 
world when the world was made, it never 


was made, nor never was. 
But 
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But we are not yet out of the. mire, nor 
like to be, until we can fairly rid our ſelves 
of that load of objections with which the 
men of depth and quickneſs haveeven over- 
burden'd the thing we hold. All, or all the 
weighticſt of which, that we can feel for, 
ſhall be diſpatcht in manner following. 

Obj. 1. Suppoſe we ther with the learned 
Dr. More, that an Archer were ſo ſcated at the 
rim of the world, as to level his arrow right 
through the ſelvedge of it outwards ; there be- 
ing full Strength and right aim given it, Woul4 
the arrow fly, or Would it not 2 

Anſ: It would, and it wouid not, and c1- 
ther according as you make rhe ſelvedge. If 
you make it as round as a Mathemartical-ctr- 
cle, it would zof fly : for the arrow ſtanding 
in a {treight line, from the 1nnermolt or cen- 
tre to the ſelvedge; and there being no more 
reaſon why it ſhould warp to the right hand 
than to the left, why this way rather than 


that, it muſt needs ſtir no way 3 but ſtick 


withits head at the ſelvedge, though 1t has 
all the force. given it that {trong-bow and 
arm-ſtrong can make together. But the ſhapes 
of nature being of another kind of make 
than thuſe of handy-works, 'tis very lixely 
that the roundneſs of the world (if yet it be 
round) 15 ſomewhat otherwiſe than a true. 
Geometrick circle. As we ſee the ring of 
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the Earth, a far leſs Ball, ends not in lines 
evenly drawn from the centre thither, but is 
bounded with hills and dales; and both earth 
and water with manifold unevenneſſes:much 
more then are we to gheſs ſuch in the bigger 
roundle of the world. Whence'tis, that the 
arrow may have, by ſome lucky riſing or o- 
ther, a Bias given 1t this way or that way, as 
a Coach may be fo tickly ſet upon the ſurface 
of the earth, as to give it ſelf a trundling,one 
way or other. So then, the motion would 
be,as touching the world, in a bow or arch 
of a circle, upon the very ſelvedge ot it; but, 
as touching the Marks-man,in a line ſtreight 
enough on to the eye. For it flying in a line 
as far off as1t can, according to the ſteering 
that was given it, it would be ſeemingly as 
ſtreight as it can be at all ; for the nearer the 
eye comes to a great thing that 15 bowing, the 
leſs bowing it ſeems. When we firſt make a 
Nets at Land too, it ſeems more a Neſs than 
when we are leſs off at Sea; but when we 
are juſt at ſhore, it ſeems to lye 1n a ſtreight 
line' with the reſt of the Coaſt. And as we 
are not aware of that bow,which 1s made by 
all things darted or ſhot in the air, ſuppoſing 
the whirle of the earth ; becauſe we our 
ſelves are running the ſame round (as the 
great Galileo has altogether made out): fo 


[neither do we ken that bow that 1s made by 
6-4 the 
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the wheeling of a Chariot onwards upon the 
round ſurface of the earth (whether it ſtirs 
or ſtands ſtill); but we ee it run as much flat- 
wiſe or in plano, ſetting alide the little ri- 
fings and fallings of uneven ground, as ifthe 
out{ide of the earth were a ſhire flat or level. 
Nor could Sir Fra. Drake have ever gather'd 
from the eye, that he fail'd otherwiſe than 
in a level; when yet he faild in a circle 
round about the earth. As then, whatſoever 
moves as much in a flat as it can for the 
earths rim, we reckon to have moved ina 
Hat altogether: ſo whatever flies in as 
ſtreight a path as the bow of the worlds big- 
ger rim will give leave, we, if there, would . 
count wholly ſtreight. 

And that ſuch ſeeming ſ{treightneſs would 
not ſhow ſidewiſe but forwards, may be ga- 
ther'd from hence. IfI were to look through 
the earth at an enlightned hole or Well, 
reaching from me to him that ſets foot to 
foot with me on the other fide, the hole 
would ſeem all downwards to me, although 
in it ſelf it were half downwards half up- 
wards: As well then may an arrow gliding 
on the ſelvedge of the world, feem-to me, 
there ſtanding, all »pwards and nothing at 
all fidewiſe. | 

But to give the objection all the lifts we can, 
Suppoſe we inſtead of this Shooter , a man 
F'3 hana 
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1ng his fide againſt the ſelvedge of theworld, 
with his arm down by it, Could he ſpread 
forth his arm or could he not ? If he could, 
then he did it 1n that emptineſs which 1s 
gainſay'd : For we will think him to bear 
it that way, and for the nonce to hinder all 
other wayes : and if it ſhould but upon the 
ſhove flie upwards or downwards, or other- 
wiſe than he aims 1t, he would quickly be 
aware of it, by the change of that poſture 
which it would then have to the reſt of his 
body. And if 1t could not, when thus hem'd 
in, be put forth into the emptineſs at all, 
What hinders it ? 

To this we anfwer in the firſt place, *Tis 
hugely queſtionable to me, Whether ſuch a 
poſture may be allow'd as ſtanding with the 
loaditoneſhips or magnetiſms of the world, 
and the ballancings of a body. ſuch as that of 
mans is. For as we fee tis impoſlible to have 
the earth, (in this our roundle) otherwiſe 
than beneath us; ſo 'tis agreeable, that we 
cannot otherwiſe have the heaven, in the 
world, than as to ſence above ns. The thi 
taken up then, grates as much upon the face 
of Dame Nature, as to ſuppoſe a man lying 
along in the open air at level], orina line pa- 
rall-I to the plane of the Horizon. 

But ſecondly, Bating the Objection all 
this ſeeming roughneſs, We anſwer: If the 

man 


man were ſolaid at the worlds ſelvedge, as 

- tohave it on the fide of him, not above his 
head, his arm hanging by the ſame fide; if 
by a ſudden ruſh of the fpirits into it, he 
ſhould give it an heave outwards, and from 
the ſame inward free ſpring of motion ſhould 
keep it fromilipping awry : then would not 
the arm ſtir at all, there being no place left 
for 1t to ſtir into, it being all one as if he 
ſhould thruſt it againſt ſome hard body at 
rcſt, of too ſtout a withſtanding to yield way 
or give back. If it be further ſaid, it muſt 
ſure flie outwards, becauſe 'tis lifted that 
way, and there's zothing to forbid its coming 
there : 'tis further anſwered, The knack or 
contrivance of the Frame of the world for- 
bids 1t 3 and that is ſomething, and ſomething 
too as powerful to check or bind motion, 
as the way-laying of a groſs unweildy body, 
or any thing elſe that we, by ſence and trial, 
find enough to {top the carcer -of a body iy 
its (wifteſt hurry. 

Tf this anſwer ſeems harſh or ſtretched, we 
ſhall eafily ſlacken and ſoften it by a clearer 
Inſtance nearer home. Suppoſe we then a 
bore through the heart or centre of the 
earth from outſide to outſide, into which let 
a man be thought falling down : when he 
comes at- the centre he falls no further, but 
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is as ſurely ſtopt there, as if the hole were 
bored no further, but had the whole pillar 
of the earths half-thwart line, or ſemidiame- 
ter of even bore to withſtand it. Now in 
this Inſtance it may as well be ſaid, there be- 
ing nothing 1n the Tube to hinder, Why 
ſhould not the man fall further, the air of 
the Well being all of a make ? What could 
not {top him in one place could not in ano» 
ther. And indeed, if the air upon any ſcore 
could check the downfal, it vvould ſooner 
do it at the top of the earth, vyhere the 
ſpring of the air belovy vvas ſtronger, 
though its vveight aloft lighter 5 than in the 
middlemoſt, vvhere the pent or bear of it 
beneath vvas nothing at all, (there being 
0 bexeath at all, ) though the vveight above 
much more, the ſpring of the earth over- 
ballancing the vveight of 1t as to povver : 
vvhich perhaps is one reaſon vvhy all dovvn- 
fals haſten their ſpeed, by how much the 
nearer they come to the earth. Novv the 
anſvver to the Phenomenon 1s this, That the 
reaſon vvhy it ſtops there, is, not the meeting 
vvith any body there of force enough to 
ſtand againſt the ſhock of its motion, but 
only the nice contrivance of the vvorlds 
Frame: and more eſpecially the magnetiſms 
and poylſes: of the earthly Yortex , vvhich 
vvill not allovy an heavy body left to it on 

vvith- 
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vvithin a fHovvſom one that is lighter, to 
buoy up. \ 
Which buſineſs of deadning the motion of 
a ſtirr'd body, not from body, but the law 
of body, puts me in mind of bodies or a 
mans being {tirr'd up from reſt, without any 
jog from Ss that we are aware of, but 
mainly from ſome of theſe hidden working 
laws that round the world. Our fleepis call'd 
reſt, and a waking out of it,a being ſtirring: 
now tis eafie to mark that we are thus ſtirr'd 
by thoſe wide and unſeen laws that wield 
the day , while we for little dream of it. 
Thus our time of waking or ſtirring 1s the 
morning, from that even ſhare of retrc{hing . 
{leep, as one would think, that we are went 
to take the night before : But 'tis ſhrewdly 
to be miſtruſted, that ſomething a great deal 
further off, and broader ſpread, has ſome 
kind of tamperings here. For if you mindit, 
you w1ll find, an hundred to one elſe, That 
whether you goto bedat 8, 9, 10, I1, or 12 
a clock at night, you ſhall wake at your 
wonted hour next morning;(little otherwiſe 
whether it begin to rain late in the evening, 
at midnight, early or late in the morning, 
it does likely hold up, as we ſay, by that 
time the Shrews have dined): which cannot 
be from that meaſure of reſt, and new breed 


. of quickners that have befallen the body in 
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the night z for why, there has been ſo much 
odds 1n the hours of fleep. It ſeems then, 
that the thing that calls us up 1s Mornineneſs, 
or that woof and plight that the whole 
tickliſh frame of worldly beings are wheel'd 
into at ſuch a tide of day. Which we ſhould 
never have ſprung by hunting for, had we 
not thus been made aware of it; in that we 
find there is ſomewhat 1n 1t, that firks us more 
at ſuch a nick of time to wake and ſtir, than 
the wont that we have got of reſting ſo ma- 
ny hours, can bind us down to bed and 
fleep. | 
And here indeed 'tis mainly to be heeded, 
That weare by no means to look upon the 
world as a great heap of faſt and looſe bo- 
dies hudled up together at ſixes and ſevens 
by haſt and careleſneſs, or an hugger-mugger 
of meddleſom beings all at jars: but a curti- 
ous frame of well-ranged bulks fo featly ſet 
together by a boundleſs cunning, that ſhould 
but any one pin of it be mifdriven, or the 
running of its leaſt wheel {lipt or joſtled, 
you hazard the cracking and ſplitting of the 
whole. Whence 'tis, that the leaſt bitling of 
it will ſo far club and fall in with the Jaws 
that bind the whole Set, that we can ſome- 
times force bodies to cloſe with the woot or 
tenor of the whole, though 1t lyes croſs to 


_ thoſe little buſineſſes which they ſeem to 
have 
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have been ſet about in their narrow homes : 
as may be made out by inſtances, enough to 
fill up a book of bulk, beſtowed upon us 
from that wealthy and yet growing ſtore- 
houſe wherewith the Royal Society have en- 
richt the world, and ſingly from that of the 
Noble Mr. Boyle the glory of it,and Englands 
too as well as the great wiſh of the whole 
world beſides us. He that will but weigh 
& ponder in his mind what at firſt fight puts 
forth it ſelf, when looking on a Watch, where 
the ſizgle ſhove or heave of the ſpring, 
which 1f the preces of the Watch were un- 
hing'd and born upon by it would only be 
puſht forwarc's or by-wards, puts the Watch 
thus fadg'd together and in tilter into mo- 
tions round, right on, leve], ſwingling, for- 
wards, backwards, upwards, downwards, 
and otherwayes, all becauſe *tis a knack or 
engine : and thall further mark,(the Watch- 
wrights craft being not only the Ape of Na- 
ture, but the very Tool, ſtill in her band, ) 
that if Nature ſhould but flinch back her 
hand , or the world that is round about it 
ſhould but be pluckt away from it, our 
Watch would without more ado be utterly 
unwatcht ; its being in the world being as 
needful to its being a Watch, as its bein 
made by the skill of a Watch-maker : the 
whole Watch being nothing elſe but a cun- 
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ning and clever way of laying bodies to the 
wheels and ſprings or ballancings of Nature, 
as its pieces are put to the ſpring that 1s ſo 
craftily lodg'd init by the Workman. No- 
thing leſs than a world being able to ſtand 
upon its own legs, or do any thing after 'tis 
made ; all our knicknacks are but engines 
within an engine, engines of the Craftſman 
within the 2zachina mundi, or a Cog put into 
Natures wheel, which if one did not ſtir the 
other vvould not, any more than a mill 
vvould be that 'tis made for, if the vvorld 
did not help it to vvind or vvater to ſet it a 
vvorking, as vvellas ſtuff of vvhich to make 
it, He, I ſay, vvho vvill but vveigh and ſcan 
theſe things, vvill at length have ſome lovy 
and underly rovings at, or at leaſt admirings 
of that height and depth of vvorkmanfhip, 
that this curious vvorld is vvrought up 
tO. 

But 'tis further objefted from the ſame 
learned hand, Though the arrow ſhoved by bo- 
dy, or the arm yerkt by ſpirit enlivening body, 
will not be gotten into this vacuum extramun- 
danum, yet an Angel unencumbred with body 
ray be there, and help either thither. For if 
Angels were before the world, and the firſt of 
Gen. ſhould mean only the works that are ſeen 
not thoſe too that are not ſeen or were the first 
Aayes work , 'and. ſo exiiting before = 
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world was ſuch as is as they ſhall after the 
breaking up of the world by fire, or being no 
wayes beclam'd with botly as to ubiety or where- 
neſs, or may be wherever God is, who mutt be 
in outworldiſh waſts, then may we imagine then 
there now, and carrying the arm or arrow thi- 
ther 2 | 

Anſw, This Objection as faſt as it comes, 
comes yet too late: For we have alrcady be- 
reav'd Gholts of place, and tyed up that at- 
tribute or belonger to bodies only. So that 
'tis as impoſſible to ſeat an Angel in out- 
worldiſh emptineſs, as in the world it ſelf; 
and as impoſfible to ſeat or ſtow it in this 
world, as to ſeat moral virtue or a Mathe- 
matical point here. 'Tis indeed ſuch a great 
bellied truth that body only can be 1n a 
room, that it has another truth in the womb 
of it, which is, That no body but ſuch as 1s 
lodg'd by with or among other bodies 1s in 
aroom: For to be ina room is to be in jach 
aroom, Or 1n a r00#2 that may be ſhows, and 
ſuch a ſhown room as that wherein another 
bady 1s not. So that if there were but one 
body, it could not rightly be ſaid to be iz 4 
root, but only to be. And in truth of ſpeak- 
ing, the whole world 1s in no place or room,as 
bearing no ſtowſomneſs to any other body | 
about it ; for want therefore of another ba- 


* dy, near to or far from which ir ſhould be 
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placed, it loſes its {towſomneſs or location, 
Every place of it the mean-while being in a 
place,as having nearnefſles or farneſles betwen 
each other within the great verge; while 
the whole muſt needs have them from with- 
out, or elſe can have none at all. Inaſmuch 
as it cannot be faid of the world, *tis in this 
place,or that, or ſoxze other place beſides, be- 
cauſe this and that, and ſome other, would 
be all one, the world taking up no leſs than 
all that is; nor that 'tis here or there or ſome- 
whereelſe, becauſe there would be here, here 
there, and ſomewhere elſe no where elſe, the 
world filling up all whereneſles; all which 
would be an ill kind of medly : Therefore it 
ſhould ſeem that it'cannot but harſhly be ſaid, 
that the world has a placeneſs or wherenels 
at all. In ſhort, Room 1s rather 1n the world 
than the world in room, as thinking 1s in the 
ſoul, not the ſoul in thinking. So that be- 
lieve we ſhould never have dreamt of ſtow- 
ing any thing in a room, if our minds had 
not firſt given us that the room was bigger 
than the thing to be beſtow'd;any more than 
we ſhould have thought of putting a thing 
into a box, without we had firſt thought the 
box was ſo much bigger as to hold it. 

The ſame likewiſe, as to another thing 
befals the Minimum quantum, or the Lealt 


ſhare of the world. Cleaveſomneſs we know 
is 
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is the great hanger onto body ; but yet the 
leaſt brack of body- cannot be broken a 
pieces, becauſe 'tis already the leaſt : yet 'tis 
as really body as that piece which can, and 
no whit nearer ghoſt than it was when knit 
to more. So place 1s another thing that 
haunts body as much ; the whole world in 
the mean time not being in a place, and yet 
tis never the nearer being ghoſt : for that 
the one has too little bulk to loſe any and 
yet be, the other. too much to have any 
thing bigger wherein to take up room, or 
beſides whereby to be plac'd. Yet theſe be- 
longers to body are helpful enough, where- 
with to ſet forth the nature of the things to 
which we bequeath them : For we are to un- 
derſtand, that the ends and bounds of natu- 
ral beings have things ſpoken of them much 
otherwiſe than. what becomes their whole, 
or the bigger parts to which they belong. 
Thus ſuppoling,that as time had a beginning 
ſo it ſhould have anend, and only God him- 
ſelf to be after this world as he was before 
it, then the kindlieft attribute of time, which 
is ſucceſ{iveneſs in abiding, would not be 
true of the beginning and the end of it. For 
if the firſt zow were ſucceſlive, it was not 
the firſt : for why, it follow'd a former 3 and 
the laſt now could not abide, for it 1t did, it 
was not the laſt. When therefore we ſay, All 

time 
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time has fore and aft, we muſt bar the begin- 
ning which had not fore, and the end which 
had not aft : in the mean time it {till holding 
good enough, that time is a ſucceſſive or 
lengthning kind of abiding. The beginning or 
end of time being no more time (as we call 
it) than the leaſt part is the whole, and the 
definition or whatneſs of a thing ought to 
tobe of a thing asa thing, not of the teaft or 
greateſt, firſt or laſt part of a thing , as 
{ſuch part. {7G | 
But to ſtrain this yet a little further : Sup- 
poſe God Almighty to have made another 
world beyond, or which 1s better, beſides 
this; which being a gathering of bodies, may 
be ſaid to be ſomewhere, and ſomewhere 
too where this world is not : and there be- 
ing our world alſo, it may ſtand fo or ſo un- 
to ours, and ours ſo or ſo unto that, and 
thereupon both of them bein a place, and 
either near to or far from eachother: and all 
this farneſs or nearneſs, or way of ſtanding 
oft, by the bare making of a world over and 
above this, vvithout the making any thing 
of ſcope' or roomth betvveen. Therefore 
vvhatever there vvould be of ſuch ſcope or 
roomth betvveen tvvo fuch vvorlds, mult 
needs be before the vvorlds ſo made: and,as 
it follovvs, mult be the ſame vvith that ſpa- 
gum imaginarium wvhich vve have been fo 
thieof ovyning all along. Anſw, 
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Anſc To overlook the uncouthnels of the 
thing, We will be ſo kind to the ſuppoſition 
of more vvorlds, by Almighty power, as to 
let itgo fora thing that may' be, though it 
be a great deal more likely, as we may happi- 
ly ſhew beneath, that it may not be than that 
it may : And in plain Engliſh anſvver, That 
ſuch a vvorld beſides this, vvould neither be 
far from it, nor near to it, or any vvays med- 
die or make vvith it, any- more than if this 
vvere the only vvorld, or if inſtead of tvvo 
vvorlds you ſhould there ſuppoſe two An- 
gels. For the clearing up of vvhich vve are 
to underſtand, That unto a ſtovvſomneſs or 
local reſpe& betvveen tvvo {tovved beings, 
tis not only needful they ſhould be both 
bulky 3 upon vvhich foot vve have taken a- 
vvay all {tovvſom medlings betvveen the 
vvorld and God, betvveen the vvorld and 
ghoſts, or between God and the vvorld, and 
ghoſt and the world, becauſe but one of 
them 1s bulky : but 'tis alſo behoveful there 
ſhould be ſomething belides the things which 
areſtowed, to which roomthineſs ſhould as 
much belong ; two roomthy beings bearing - 
no ſtowſomneſs to each other, upon the ac- 
count of their being two or two roomthy 
beings, any more than two ghoſts: but alſo 
upon the ſcore of roomthineſs put between 
them, Now room between theſe two worlds 
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being that which is denied, the argument 
brought to prove -it muſt by no means be al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe it. Imagine we now two 
Angels point blank over againſt each other, 
in the hem or rim of the world, there 1s room 
between, but no roomthy or {towſom re- 
ſpect; becauſe the two things that are there, 
are ſuch as cannot be put intoa place there, 
and all local habitude or behaviour muſt be 
between two things or more, in a place ſo or 
ſp. Thenlet us ſuppoſe 1n the ſtead of an An- 
gel, ſome remarkable body 3 there is oze of 
the terms, body plac'd, and there is roomthi- 
neſs between that and the other boundary or 
term : but becauſe #hat other is not alſo body, 

nor can, for want of being ſo; take up room, 
the local reſpect is ſhier loſt, for nothing but 
becauſe the third thing 1s no roomthy being, 

A gholt being in it {elf not roomthy, it can- 

not bear any roomthy behaviour towards 

bodies that are ſo, any more than bodies 

that are bulky, can bear immaterial reſpeds 

or thoughtſom behaviours towards ghoſts 

that are 10; roomthineſs being as much no- 

thing toa ghoſt, as thinking is to a body, 

Think any what they will, the world 1s what 

it is and bodies do what they do: ſo let 

roomth be, a ghoſt thinks and does the fame 

asif roomth were not. They are things that 

are off in their whole kind, and one does 

nothing 
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nothing like the other : So that you may as 
well threap one down, that .a ghoſt js heavi- 
er or lighter, colder or hotter, wetter or dry- 
er, harder or ſofter, whiter or blacker than 
a bod y, asto ſay tis further or nearer to it, 
above 1t or beneath it, a furlong on the 
right hand, or a furlong on the left in any 
other than 1m a borrowed meaning. As we 
cannot ſay that a body-has an inch or an ell 
of thinking, an ounce or a pound of under- 
ſtanding or willing : for though body,gnd 
inch, or ounce agree well cnough, yeFThe 
third thing in the bunch, that 1s thinking, 
will not be brought to ſtick to elther, (with- 
out it be in ſuch borrowed meanings as when - 


we ſay, The love. of the world 1s nar the 


heart, or the fear of God far from it, 
thoug ;hts heavy in grief, light in oladneſs, 
fofinek of mind hank thoughts, and the like.) 
As in our former Inſtance ,body at one fide of 
the world, and room from thence to the o- 
ther (ide, did cloſe well enough 3; - but; then 
ghoſt at the end of it will ſtick no more to 
It, than birdlime will to.a thought. 

Moreover yet,” Thar it cannot be ſaid of 


a Ghoſt tis further or nearer to a body given, 


may hence, I think, be ſeen. The re#{on why 
weſay this is further off than that from ano- 


ther, is not only becauſe I can lay a. longer 
—_ between them while fo far afunder, but 
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that it will alſo take a lozger time to bring 
them cloſe together. Now the motions (if 
we may call them fo) of ghoſts being all in 
an inſtant, (asthe darting of our thoughts 
are through the world, they can both come 
home 1n the ſame time. If then they come 
home neither ſooxer nor later, nor did they 
lye off either #cearer or further. If their co» 
ming together muſt be meaſured by the ſame 
#i-re, their lying aſunder muſt be meted by 
the fatne etwand. So that which 1s nearer, 
mi be as far off as. that which is further,and 
that which was further,as nigh as that which 
was nearer; which ſpeaks aloud that near- 
neſs and farneſs had nothing to do with their 
being what they were. To a ghoſt the 
whole world and the leaſt bit of it are all 
one. A ghoſt at one ftde of the world 1s as 
near the other fide as1f it were in the middle, 
and in the middle as near as if it were at the 
edge. Now the whole world bearing no 
cleaveſom behaviour to a gholt, 'tis impoſit- 
ble the whole or any part of it ſhould bear a 
local. If we our ſelves were not: body as 
well as foul, our. underltandings would ne- 
ver have coped with ſuch a thing as place- 
nels or ftowage at all. If then we- ſuppoſe a 
- being that 1s bulkie, and nothing about it 
that is ſo, or two beings that are bulky and 
nothing betweeh them that is fo; _ 
| ot 
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both theſe taken in themſelves are, after. a 
ſort, and like nothing but themſelves, in a 
place, yet they have no local reſpeft to one 
another:that being in a'place w® they have, 
ſpeaking nothing which belongs to them be- 
yond their own bounds or outfides, and is 
nothing in the world' but their own room- 
thineſs, and all the unlikeneſs between them 
and ghoſt as to ſtowage is, that as to within 
they are roomthy, and ſo inplace, or rather 
place it ſelf 3 but as to without, there belongs 
nothing ſuch to they any more than to 
ghoſt, © 
If beſides-the two worlds we ſhould ſup- 
poſe mamifold ghoſts laid between them 
(vvhich may as vvell be as our thoughts are 
vvhile vve make the ſ{uppoſal ) ſtill they 
vvould bear no place-like reſpect. For as the 
placing of body betvveen tvvo ghoſtly be- 
ings, vvould not give them a placely beha- 
viour 3 ſo the {tovving of a ghoſtly being as a 
middle thing betvveen tvvo bodies, vvould 
not give them any ſuch behaviour neither. 
If then ghoſts betvveen the tvvo vvorlds 
vvould not give it, ſurely nothing at all be- 
tyveen them could not. That cannot do this 
on? thing, that can do nothing at all. 
But vve may further be tvvitted vvith 
this, If there be nothing betvveen the tvvo 
vvorldsasvve have anſvvered, then the rims 
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of ther vvould touch. 

To this vve have tvvo or three things to 
givein. And in the firlt place, Weſav, The 
catch is ſo unphiloſophical, that that vvhich 
gainſays it molt, 1s moſt true. If xothing were 
between them, the fide of one would zot 
butt upon the other, but be izla;4 in the o- 
ther. That one body ſhould tonch another, 
*tis altogether needful that ſomething ſhould 
be betwixt them. For we are to mark, that 
the ſmootheſt body in being has more or few- 
er unevenneſles, or ridges and furrows, in its 
outerneſs or ſurface. The utmoſt ſmoothnels 
we can come at by.tools or atherwiſe, 1s full 
of ſuch little ruggednefſes, between which 
lye as many little hotfes of air; which holes if 
they could be filled up, or the little ridges 
and knolls brought down to a level with 
them, ſo as the turtace might not be ſome 
airfom body, but all ſuch thick or falt body, 
then this body laid to another, would be fo 
far from touching it, that it would be no 0- 
ther than one with it, and the nearer any bo- 
dy comes to this plight, the nearer 1t comes 
toinlaying or oneneſs. The pieces of a body 
do not pierce one another, but are only 
clapt together at their little ſmoothneſles as 
cloſe as they can ſnug, and held there by the 
poylings of the world. Thus we ſee two pieces 
of flat poliſhe marble laid one upon another, 
” | are 
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are either inlaid ſecundum quid or after a 
ſort , that 1s, as to ſuch parting as may be 
made by drawing thera aſunder upwards or 
downward, or elfe they are in a middle be- 
tween onlaid and inlaid, which 1s a thing 


for which we want a word ; for the hun- - © 


dredth part of that power that is but enough 
to ſunder two ſuch flat abrtting marbles, 1s 
more than enough to break up the very i- 
laying of a ſpunge. | 

That ſtounding and ſurprizing Efex 
Writer in his Dialogues de Mundo, roundly 
bears us down, That two ſuch worlds would 
touch without any more ado; there being 
no off-{tanding betwixt them, becauſe no- 
thing at all between them. And all bodies 
ſtanding off from each other do ſo, by rea- 
ſon of off-ſtanding or roomth put between 
them. And as it follows, Two ſuch worlds 
muſt club together and become one; and up- 
on that ground he ſhews A moreneſs of 
worlds would be impoſltble. 

But now we are to ſhew, That that which 
makes two ſides of two bodies touch, 1s not 
the not having roomthineſs betwixt them. 
There lies no roomthinefs between the ſoul 
and the body, nor between God and the 
world, and yet they do not touch, any more 
than two bodies would do that are off 
from each other. But 'tis alſo needful there 
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be no poſlibility of 'putting a quantum or 
roomth between them, where indeed they 
do touch ;z as only thoſe things may toxch 
that have a mayneſs or pollibility of having 
roomth put between them. To make one 
body butt upon another, 'tis not enough 
that nothing ſenſible be between ;them 3 but 
1t behoves them alſo, that they be the near- 
elt together, that they can be and not be one, 
But we have already taken away all ſhew of 
nearneſs and farneſs from the two bulks, by 
ſi,utting out the middleneſs in which ſuch 
nearneis or farneſs muſt needs be pitchrt. 
Thoſe bodics or beings that cannot have a, 
placely reſpect, cannot have an abutting or 
touching reſpe@. 

Thus on the other hand, the putting of a 
bulky middleneſs between two ghoſts, 'tis 
not enough to ſet them at ſuch a farneſs 
from each other. Suproſe two Angels to 
have been before the world in their agree- 
able whereneſles, after the making of the 
world, without any change in their unbody- 
like way of being ſomewhere, one to be 
found in the roundle of the Moon, another 
1nthat of the earth; exicnded body is now 
between them, without the leaſt diſtance or 
ofi-ſtanding ariſen betweea them. For be- 
fore the world there was ao off-ſtanding be- 
twixt them, all extenſion being then un- 
| | | | ; made, 
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made, and they holding the ſelf-ſame where- 
nefſes, muſt alſo have the ſame non-diſtance 
after the world made. Every thing while it 
holds the ſame whereneſs, keeps alfo the 
ſame things to be ſpoken of it as to where. 
neſs. 

If thoſe fides between which nothing is, 
do touch and become one, Then if all the 
world were.unmade but Sun and Moon, they 
two ſhould forthwith jump into one ; and jt 
would be hard enough to ſay what it were, 
Whether a Sun, or a Moon, or neither ? ſup- 
poſing that by Almighty power their Sun- 
ſhip and Moonſhip might be kept by them, 
without worldfhip. 

Again, If between which nothing 1s pur, 
the fides- would touch, according to ſound 
and right ſpeaking, Then beyond which no- 
thing 1s put, the ſelvedge 1s infinite. So it 
falls as hard upon the Carteſfans and the 
Whitings, for an infinite world, which net- 
ther of them dare ſpeak in words, but ſhuffle 
It indeed ; emptineſs or ſpatinm imaginariumnt 
with them, being as verily zothing, as that 
which 1s imagin'd between the two ſides of 
the veſſel emptied of all its body between 
them. 

And now by driving thus tar, We have 


_ gain'd ground for the anſwering that puzling 
. argument of the foreſaid Doctor,for diſtance 
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' 7n-vacuo, 1n his ingenious Canto of Infinity of 
worlds. Suppoſe the skie all ſwept away from 
Saturn to the Sun, the Planets ſtill holding 
their rooms, and holding on their ronundings 
as they did before, let then an Aſtronomer take 
their heights : The ®ueſtion is, Whether their 
Parallaxes would be the ſame, or other, or none 
at all £ 
I anſwer upon the Suppoſition, (which is 
wide enough from what is natural, and per- 
haps from what maybe too againſt nature : 
_ for that which claws away world from a- 
bout them, would, tis like, wring out their 
Planethocd from within them.) There 
— would be noParallaxes at all, no beams of 
light to take Parallaxes by, no throughta- 
rings of the leaſt ſteams or reekings of bo- 
dics , from one globe to another or from 
our earth to any of the globes,nor any power 
to ſhoot forth any body from one to the o- 
ther, by any impetus or darting whatſoever. 
Though the kirred between theſe things 
ſhould be ſtill left, yet the goſſepred would 
be quite taken away. Though all ſhould 
jump in this ane thing, to wit, in being Pla- 
nets as before, yet they could neither ſpeak. 
with,nor make one another,1f I may word it 
io much Yeoman-wiſe,) nor have any more 
to do with one another than if there had 


never been dealings between them ; that by 
| Pg EY | whieh 
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which they medled and made each with o- 
ther being taken away. As on the other 
fide, we find ſome bodies amongſt us hold up 
a Goſlipred , that ſeem to have little or no- 
thing of kinred 3 as may be ſeen between jet 
and {traw, loadſtone and iron, with ſome o- 
thers of that hooking kind : where, ſetting 
aſide their angling and groping one for ano- 
ther, thereare as few things cleaving to one, 
to be met with 1n the other, as in moſt twoes 
in the whole world. Ina word, the buſineſs 
' here would be much at one with that of two 
worlds ſpoken of before ; one being as free 
from fellowſhip and dealing with the other 
as they were, or as would be between our 
earth and ſo many Angels, having ſuppoſed 
dwellings there, where thoſe Planets have 
ſuch place. But as for their motion 1n ring or 
circular, that muſt not be yielded ; for that 
ſeems as hard tobe in vacuo, as for a ghoſt to 
ſtand (till in'plero. z CD 

But once more to take off all ſhew of 

ſtrength from that way-layer, to wit, the 
{ides of the veſtel muſt needs touch between 
which nothing is : We will but lay it down 
thus. Take we a ſquare body in the world 
unevenly ſided, out of the hollow of this 
take we then (1a our minds) all body what- 
ſoever, leaving nothing at all. The ingeni- 
ous Des Cartes and others tells us, The y_ 
or 
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for that trick alone would touch. But now 
we fay ſtifly, and will ſtand to it ſo, That the 
ſides would not only not touch, but beſo far, 
In part,from touciring, that they would, to 
rights, be further aſunder. For the off-ſtand- 
ſtanding or diſtance between them being to 
be met with only in the body that lyes be- 
tween them, and the body ſpace and diſtance 
which lay neareſt between them being taken 
away, they can only be meted by that which 
lyes furtheſt off ; thoſe bodies being further 
off that are by all: meaſure found to be fo. 
Thus the middle point in one of the fides, 
for that it cannot be meted by a ſtreight line 
drawn from it to its overthwart, but only 
by a crooked line of three fides and two 
corners tracing along the ſurface of the ho]- 
low, muſt as needs be further from it than 
before, as this crooked line that goes thus 
far about to mete it now , 1s longer than the 
overthwart ſtreight one by which 1t might 
have been meted before. | 

But it being eaſie for me here to Objet it 
to my ſelf, I may think 'tis as eafie for ano- 
ther to do it, That then two bodies keeping 
the ſame place in the world, or ſtanding 
ſtark ſtil], may yet change place as if they 
ſtirr'd out of it: which ſeems to thwart at an 
high rate. 
' TowhichlTI anſiver, If the world in _ 

| they 
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are,be, changed, 'tis no wonder if their place 
in it be -changed alfo; orif that by which 
their diſtance be meted, be taken away, is it, 
that their diſtance ſhould be fo too: a di- 
ſtance that cannet be meaſured being none 
at all. But by ſuppoſing this emptineſs, the 
world is not what it was, but by ſo much leſs 
25 our mind took ara & as, if the body made 
nothing ſhould again be made there,it would 
be by ſo much bigger as that was big ; the 
nearneſs taken away by one deed, would be 
brought again by the other 3 and to take a- 
way place, or to take away the body plac'd, 
comes all to a reckoning. I am in the room 
where I now ſtand, about ſixty miles from 
Weitminſter Abby, If you ſtart that ſixty miles 
further, though I ſtand {til}, T am fo much 
further from it as 1f both had ſtarted three 
miles apiece : but if both it and I ſtand ſtill, 


and a ſquare cut of earth be digged between 


us, from the Eaſtern ſhore as far as to the 
Weſtward, I am as near {till by water, but ſo 
much further by land asI am fain to go about 
for the ſake of that cut betwixt; but if you 
empty it as well of water as you did of earth, 
I am juſt ſo far from it by water as I was by _ 
land, and am only as near tot as ever I was 
by air. Soif I were of the winged kind, I 
might flie toit through the Skie, as well as I 
could walk to it by land or row and fail by 
water ; 
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water : but if you empty out the air too,and 
. leave nothing, I am then ſo much further 
from it all three wayes : and ifT would come 
nearer to it, I muſt either have a bridge of 
body laid between, or elſe muſt walk, or 
row, or flie about. So near one thing is to 
another as it can come to be, and no nearer: 
If thenl can come no nearer to it, but by the 
ways ſpoken of, I thinkI rightly gather I a» 
no nearer to it. That which 1s as near toa 
thing as ever it can come, is as near as it can 
be, without iffs and ands,or to all intents and 
purpoſes. That I be further from another 
thing, *tis all one whether you hitch me off 
from it while that ſtand itil}, or whether you 
put that back from me while I ſtand ſtill; or 
vvhether you make that betvvixt us further 
from both vvhile both ſtand ſti. As you 
ſee 'tis the ſame in making me further off by 
land, vyater, or air, fol ſee nothing forbid- 
ding it to be the ſame by all other vvayes. 
While the taking ſnch things from betwveen 
makes me further off as to ſuch things or fo 
far; the taking all things from betvveen 
ſhould make me further off as to all things or 
altogether. A change of the vvorld in the 
ſuchneſs of the betvveen-lyers, begetting a 
change in my nearneſs as anſvvering that ſuch- 
neſs: ſoa change of the vvorld in the whole 
of the betvveen-lyers, muſt beget a change 

| 0 


inthe whole of my nearneſs. Fhe more bo- 
dy there 1s between me and another body 
the neareſt way that can be gone, the further 
are we aſunder:and the more body is pared 
away from the neareſt path that can be gone, 
the more body is laid between, the neareft 
way that can be gone : the more ſhort paths 
you cut away, the longer you leave behind: 
and if you cut away ſhort and long, "the 
things are neither near nor far, but name and 
thing are utterly loſt, 9. 

Furthermore, that the anſwer may leſs 
ſeem to have any thing of trick in it, a like 
thing may be done, the world not thus 
changd, to make way for it. For as the 
world now 1s,a body may glideat full (peed, 
ſo ſhifting place as to the bodies it glides by, 
and yet ſtand ſtill as to the greateſt part of 
the world beſides; ſo keeping place, and 
ſhifting place as uncouthly as in the thing ob- 
jected. Thus we will take upon truſt the 
whirling of the earth from Weſt to Eaſt; 
(which 15 held by all a thing that may be, by 
moſt a thing that 1s,) and a ſhip under fail 
driving with the-ſame ſpeed from Eaſt to 
Welt,(not being checkt by theearths giving 
over its. motionto it.) Now this would ſhift 


place 'as to' the bodies making up the earths 


ball, and hold the ſame place as to all the 
re(t of the world beſides . So we reckon St. 
Pauls 
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Pauls Church in Londoz to ſtand fo ſtone ſtill, 


that it never ſtirr'd ground ſince the days of 
Sebert King of the Saxons; yet ſuppoſing 


the earths motion, it only keeps its place in | 


refpett of the earth, or that ſteamſcope or at- 
moſphere that wheels the ſame round with 
it, and ſhifts room every day with all the 
world beſides, that by which its off-ſtanding 
thereto ſhould be taken, being ſo oft length- 
ned and ſhortned by the whirl of the earth, 
And in the thing before us, by. taking all bo- 
dy out of the ſquare and leaving juſt no- 
thing, ſuch pieces ofthe world would be fur- 
ther from others, whoſe neareſt roads for 
meaſure ſhould he through ſuch room taken 
away, keeping (till the ſame off-ſtanding to 
all the reſt of the world beſides. | 

So true 1s it, that we name and bound 
things according to what they ofteneft or 
calilieſt do ſeem tous tobe, and not as to 
thoſe narrow and leſs heeded by-ways, 
wherein ſomtimes they way be. 

At the foot of this we ſhall yet {ct one re- 
mark more, and that is this. That of all men, 
he that holds a boundleſs roomthineſs be- 
yond the world, muſt beware how he hits us 


in the teeth with this, That we make a body _ 


ſtir and ſtand ſtill both together. Forif the 
foreſtroke give us but a little tick, the back- 


{ſtroke wHll be ſure to give hima —_ 
(oy 
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We fay, a body may keep place as to fome 
things, and ſhift it as to ſome others : But he 
muſt ſay,a body muſt ſtarid ſtil] and run both 
together, and as to all things. For we will 
take but this o'truſt, That: the wotld may 
have been ſinking down, or flying up, or 
ſtarting aſide ever (ince it was made; He 
that made it, could as eaſily make it ſtir as 
ſtand {t1]] ; and he that we are ſpeaking with, 
holds it as eafie to ſtir in eniptineſs as in ful- 
nels : Then ſay we, That this utmoſt ſpeed 
of about 5675 years, is no other than ſtark 
:ſtanding ſtill. For while it ſtands till, it has 
but boundlefs room evenly about it, fo as to 
be,to our thinking, in the midſt of it : but for 
all it runs, and has done, thus much, and thus 
long, it has the-very fame boundleſs room 
every way about it (nor more, norlefs) than 
it ſhould have had, it it had ſtood till : 
therefore it has ſtood ſtill all the while it has 
run fo faſt; For, if that body which is in the 
midft of a bounded ring, ſo running 5675 
years as to be ſtil] as much in the midſt as 
ever,does ſo run as to ſtand ſtill all the while 
it runs, then in like manner, That body 
which has unbounded room ſo every way 
about it, that if by running never fo long, 
and never ſo faſt one way, it would neither 
lengthen the room behind it, nor ſhorten 
the room before it; ther it fo ruts-as to ftand 
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{till all the while 1t runs; and then if by 
making it ſtand ſtill, it can have no more 
than the ſame nnbounded room round about 
it, that it would have had if ſcouring all che 
"while one way or other, its ſtanding ſtill is 
as much running as its running was ſtanding 
{till, and each as much the other as it ſelf: 
Which falls ſo pat upon the head of him that 
owns an emptineſs beyond the world, that1 
dare be bold to ſay, "Tis ſuch a flail as there 
can ne're be fence for. 

The quick-ſighted Mr. Barlow coping 
with Nazarizs, who had rightly laid down 
body and ſpace to be the ſame, and that the 
worlds being in room 1s being in its own ſel- 
vedge, has thence rais'd this further Obje- 
Ction ; to wit, That the world being thas in its 
own ſelvedge, may by God Almighty be thruſt 
into another room 5 and, as it follows , the 
. room in which now tis, is another thing from 
at ; and that room-into whith it is thru$t, muſt 
be the ſame outworldiſh ſcope that we have been 
all this while falling ont with. | 

What anſwer Nazarixs would give toit, I 
cannot tell ; but from the grounds laid down 
by us, 'tis as ealie to anſwer as to name. For 
as the Argument ſays,the world way be thrult 
out of the room 1n which 'tis into another, 
our Anſwer ſays it zzay not be: .that 1s, with- 


out God ſhould alſo make another room - 
| | : or 
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it to be thruſt into;. And” though the may be 
in the Argument came ſtarveling alone with- 
out any thing. of proof to'back it, yet the 
may tot be inthe Anſwer ſhall be thus ſhoul- 
derd up. Unto motion 'tis not only behoo- 


ving that the thing ftirr'd be bx/kze, but that 


the thing through which 'tis ſtirr'd be alſo 
,nejeth Thins as a ghoſt, becauſe no bulkyBe- 
ing, cannot move through the world, though 
a bulky throughfare or medium: ſo the world 
or whole clutter of bodies, though: a bulky 
Being, cannot ſtir any way 3 for why, it has 
no bulky throughtare to ſtir in: Whatever 
ſtirs. muſt ſtir in ſomewhat. .And wit ſeems 


odd, that motion, which is-an-all-reaching 


afkeftion or belonger to each. bit of the 
world; ſhould yet be denied tothe whole, 
tis full as odd, that cleaveſomneſls, which is 
as all-reaching a belonger to: body, ſhonld 
bewith-held from aleaft piece, which 1s as 
truly body as the greateſt. But as that would 
partake of ſundering,' if it were not the leſt 
that can be : ſo would the world of ſtirring, 


if it were not the greatei? that could be. From 


the leaſteſs and moſtneſs, not from the things 
themſelves, it 1s, that this befals them. The 
world is made as much for ſtirring in its kind, 
as any-ſhare of it, if it had but a wherezz to 


ſtir :and-a leaſt bitling is made as much for 
cleaving, if it had but a wherewith to be clo- 
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ven; its leaſtneſs, not its bodineſs forbidding 
it. . 4861 't 
But it would not be out of the way, 1t may 
be, to put one thing more to this Anſwer 
before we go from it, and that is this, "That 
when I ſay, God mult alſo make another 
room for the world to be thruſt into, :1f it 
{tarts at all, I would not be underſtood, as 
if I meant a room without body ; which 1s 
the thing T have been ſo much blaming. For, 
to me, room and body areall one, thar is, al- 
together 3 as ghoſt and thinking are: And I 
can no more underſtand how room can be by 
it ſelf without body, than I can how a 
thought may dwell by it ſelf without a 
thinking Being. But the room thatT mean, 
is a roomthy yielding body, big enough to 
ſhift places with the world. For to me the 
very life and foul of motion is ſhuffle or faw- 
ing, and all ſttrrings ohne and other are no- 
thing but go-byes or ſhiftings of bodies. So 
that if one. body had. not another body to 
{ſlide by. ahd make a ſawing with, that it 
might be;out one; in another, that way one, 
this way tother, it would nee ſtir while 'tis 
a body. Whence, that one world may ſtir, 
another mirſt be made for it to ſtir in. What- 
ever moves, muſt do it ſomewhere, or in 
ſomewhat, beſides it felf too. For nothii 
can ſtir its whole {clf within it ſelf : All ſtir- 
ring. 
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ring. being out of, into. And 'tis eaſier to 
think, how, if this world were all marble, 
that piece in the middlemoſt might flide it 
ſelf to the outſide, than how a world, which 
has no room about '1t, ſhould ſtir any whi- 
ther. Tis eaſier crowding into a full room, 
than into none at all. The middle piece here 
has body about #, but only 'tis too ſtiff and 
ſturdy to yield or thift rooms with it : but the 
world we ſpeak of, wants both. yielding bo« 
dy and body too; and cannot ſtir into a foxe- 
where, becauſe all befides 'it ſelf is a 20» 
where. | 

Now becauſe ghoſt cannot hand the ſaw 
thus with body ſo as its ſhding into the 
room of body, ſhould make body ſlip into 
the raom of it, Thence 'tis, as I make reckon- 


ing, that ghoſt cannot rightly be ſaid to 


move. For it cannot be, out body, in ghoſt, 
as tis in motion, out one body, in another 3 
but body in,or body out, tis all one to gholt. 
A bodies ſtanding in the way, cannot [lacken 
its ſpeed ; nor a badies making way, quicken 
it. And all motion, being either ſpecdier or 


flower, that which ſtirs neither the one way 


nor the other, {tirs not at all. We find that 
all ſtirring is as the thing ſtirr'd is withſtood; 
if more, 'tis eaſily, if leſs, 'tis faſt. But becauſe 
a ghoſt can't be-with{tood at all by body, 


(every. body, but:where'cis 'en{ouled,. being 
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alike throughfarelom to it, ) it does that in . 


one now, at once, that body does in ſome 
time, by ſteps. For want of which ſtepping 


or gradation, it:cannot well be call 'd motion, 


(any morethan its being out of this plight, 
can be call d placing in ſome room, or ſtand- 


ing ſtill.) But 'tis ſomewhat elſe that we have 


no right name for, (unleſs Kipping or cant- 
ing may in a low ſort ſpeak itz,). as we have 
none neither: forthoſe odd wights, (to name 
one of a thonſand more,):that ran down a 
ſteep place intathe Sea, with our Lords good 
leave. For they were neither Hogs nor De- 


vils, no devilliſh Hogs, nor hoggiſh Devils; 


but a meſling of two, that we have no more 
name for than we had of. yore for. that med- 
ly of three which we now call Gun-powder: 
their being call'd Swine, is ſuch a vouch- 
ſfafement Ne the Folks ſake, as calling the 
Devilin a Crawler, a Serpent. | 
The laſt Argument we ſhall need to name, 
for width or room beyond the world, .is 
from the fame worthy Gentleman, and ſtands 
thus. If God'be in very deed in it, then ſuch 
14 thing is: ' But, that God is indeed in it, , may 
thas be made.out 3 that is to ſay, Becauſe. he 
' ray. frame another world ſtanding off: from 
this, -and then-be in both of them as; it 
this., .otherwiſe be ſhould not be everg-mwhere. 


- gud if he be in both, 4he.muſt be in the room al- 
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ſo that lyes between both, otherwiſe he ſhould be 
two in both, not one, this croſſang his one-ſold- 
neſs as much as the other did his all-fillingneſs. 
Anfſw. Had theſe Bugbears comen in the 
Van, they migh: have put on the ſhew of a 
forlorn of Bravoes : But having grapled al- 
ready with ſo many Battalioes, and wrought 
our way through ſuch ſtrong faſtneſſes, we 
,are not. to be worlted by the reermoſt and 
very leavings. We ſay then in ſhort, That all 
this waſt ariſes-from a miſtake, that Gdd is 
every-where in the world ſo as to be coex- 
tended with the world : Whereas the truth 
is, Were there no ſpace at all, neither real 
nor counterfeit, (as none was, before he who 
made all things, made that, ) God ſhould be 
as immenſe as he is for all that : As if there 
had never been any time, (nor was there, till . 
God made timeſom Beings,) he had been as 
eternal as he is. As God by making of a bo» 
dy and real ſpace with it, every-where in 
which he really is, 1s thereby no more really 
in ſpace himſelf than he vvas before, or no 
more raomthily, there than he vvas before; 
(What he really is, he vvas fram everlaſt- 
ing:) So by not making of a body, he is not 
lets really in ſpace, or in imaginary ſcope : 
But let ſpace be vvhat it vvill, his every- 
vvayneſs' or immenſity 1s the ſame, one not 
medling at all vvith the other. 
H 4 ay 
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I fay then, That God vvould be in thoſe 


tvva vvorlds as he 1s in this. As he 1s nat here 
by halves, ſo neither vvould he be there. As 
he is not partly in one piece of this vvorld 
and partly in another ; but vvholly 1a all, 
and vvholly in each, vyholly in Eaſt fide,and 
vvholly in Welt fide, vvithout having 
any part of him in the parts betvveen : So he 
vvould not be partly in one vvorld and part- 
ly in another, but vvholly in both, and 
vyholly in each. And as for taking up the 
room betvvecn them, either vvith vvhole or 
vvith part, the care 1s taken : for vve have al- 
ready made it out, That there yvould be no 
room at all; and that vvhich zs zot at all, 
God is 20t in atall. While God is ſo 1n tvvo 
vvorids, that though they do not touch or 
abut, yet therelyes nothing betvveen them; 
tis all one as to the one-foldneſs of his Be- 
1ng, as if they tvvo did touch, or vvere both 
made one : for there can be no more than no- 
thing betvveen tvvo vvorlds that touch, or 
betvveen the vcry parts themſelves of one 
vvorld; in any of vvhich, and in every of 
vvhich, 'ris yet calily yielded God may be, 
and be one to0. ; I's 
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Aving hitherto treated of Bulk, How 

JI far it may be bigned? it follows next, 
that ſomewhat ſhould be ſpoken ta the o- 
ther hard Queſtion, How far it may be leſ- 


' ſened? And the rather, becayfe, it we have 


been lucky in making it Que, That bady by 
putting to it cannot be bigned beyond a 
certain bulk, it ſeems to follow by the laws 
of Analogies, That the ſame by taking from 
jt cannot be leſſened beneath a certain ſmal- 
neſs. And we have from thence this ground 
to ſet foot upon, That that which 1s not 
boundleſs one way, cannot be ſo another; 
or that that which 1s not infinite 1n its whole, 
cannot be ſoin its little part. We muſt then 
put an end to that puzling Queſtion, Whe- 
ther a bulky Being be made up of a throng 
of cleaveleſs ſhreadlings? by bearing the 
Reader in hand, flatly, that ſo 'tis indeed. 
And that upon this ſcore tao as we!l as any 
other 3 becauſe 'tis impoſitble to put ſo mich 
as one jot or duſt unto bulk, beyond a ſet or 
bounded number: this finite world being the 
All of quantity,and nothing of out{tretcaed- 
neſs being beyond it or belides it, io, at leaſh, 
as to have any. thing to do with it: that it 


ſhould be likewiſe impoſlible 'to take from 


bulk, 
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bulk, ſo much as one jot or duſt beneath a 
bounded number. | "IJ 
Which while we are beginning to take in 
hand, it will well become us to ſhew firſt, 
what we mean by a Gr.*anu@-, Lat. PunGum, 
or Tndiviſibile, and an Engliſh Teaſting. The 
crafty Magnenus new drefling his old Dewzo- 
critus, gives it tobe Materials phyſiceq; ex- 
tenſtonis radix & initium. Which may ſafely. 
enough be owned as it ſtands, _ but its 
belongers bequeathed it by him, which are 
in-no.wiſe tobe hearkned to, that 1s to ſay, 
Quantity under I cannot tell what Mathe-, 
matical dimenſions or meaſures : For ſo he 
. takes off the graveller, Indiviſubile jun@Fun 
indiviſibili non facit majus, quia tangit ſecun- 
dum ſe totim, That His indivifibles ſuas ha- 
bent dimenſiones ſecundum quas jungi cum ex- 
tenſlonis incremento poſſunt: By which kind of 
Mathematical parts or meteneſſes in a Phyſi- 
cal point, he does all his great feats in his 
whole row of Anſwers. 
| But*tis to be wondred,that having ſhaken 
off Ariaga's Mathematical points, -and $#a- 
rczes way of making up bodies of parts and 
Mathematical points jumbled together, he 
conld-not feel himſelf, whilſt playing aloof 
oft, to' have wheeled about into the ſelf- 
ſame ſnare: For he ſays, Neither by no means: 
but a natural body is made up of Phyſical 


points, 


- 
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points, made up - of Mathematical meaſures. 
That is,'tis not made of Mathematical points, 

but made of thoſe things that are made of no- 
thing but Mathematical-points. A ſlie kind of 
body indeed, that is Mathematical at ſecond 

hand, or linſey Phyſical woolſey Mathema- 
tical. {i TIES 

| Wherefore we are about to ſay, That our 

atome punGFum or leaſting, is made only of 
body. And although it may be meteſom by 

Mathematical meaſures of the minds ma- 

king, yet it is not made up thereof, any more 

than the greater parts are; or the whole is. 

But as to Phyſical meaſures , it has neither 

Eaſt fide nor Welt fide; North fide nor South 

ſide, topnor bottom, -thisnor that, nor any 

thing that ſpeaks twinſhip to any thing elſe, 

bur 1s zt ſelf all that *is';; and when you have 

ſaid that, you bave ſaid all. So that if you 

ask, when 1t abuts upananother, Whether 

| It touches: ſecundum ſe. toturs, or not 2 Whe- 

ther wholewile or piecewiſe 2 Tis anſwer'd, 

There 1s no: ſuch: named belongs. to it.For ha- 

ving maintain'd it tobe a leaf part, 'tis 1m- 

po 


ble it ſhould have: parts init ; which, if 

any, muſt be leſs than lealt;” And *tis alſo im- 
pollible, that that Phyſical body which has 
not /parts,: ſhould rightly be a whole, -or a 
thing madeup of thatwhich it has not. Eve- 
'ry: Phyſical. whole'bejng made up_of parts, 
th | that 
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that which has no parts, bur is it ſelf the leaſt 
of parts, can no more be an whole, than the 
whole nakedly taken can be a part. And e- 
very whole being greater than: its parts, ta- 
ken ſunderly, it would: follow ,- that our 
leaſting were greater.than ſomewhat elſe, or 
greater than it ſelf; Which would be a 
thwacker as unſpeakably big as that is lit- 
tle. TH 1 TT OIETD 
We are therefore in gaod.ſoothto under- 
ſtand, That having pared off from body all 
its parts, we have alſo bereaved it of all 
thoſe bedightings or affections that belong 
toit, as having partsz of which the whole- 
zeſs, laid in our diſh was one. ' And though 
we cannat thereby make it ghoſt -or not bo- 
dy, becauſe we cannot tear from.it pierceleſs- 
neſs or impenetrability, which is the cloſeſt 
ſticker toa body, as a:body leflen'd ; yet it 
comes ſo much the nearer'to ghoſt, by how 
much the more it has throwa off the things 
belonging to a body, which ghoſt had not 
neither. As we found a now. of time to ſpeak 
out Gods Eternity better than any other 
ſhare of laſtingnefs; þecauſe it threw off more 
of thoſe things that time had, and that had 
not:{\o here,we can no more betemme whole- 
ncſs to the one, thanto the other: It being as 
good ſpeech to talk of the head or foot, right 
half or left half of a ghoſt, as of an atame.For 

| as 
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25 1n 2 ghoſt there are nene of them, becauſe 
there is nothing of body to faſten them to : So 
neither are they in a leaſting: For why, there 
is ſo little body, that one would be the other. 
What we have hitherto ſpoken, will ſeem 

to have. leſs of auk in it, if wedo but pat- 
tern- our: teaſting of body with a now of 
time; which has no more fore and aft, than 
we fay this has fide and fide; though it goes 
to the makingup'sf that which has the for- 
mer, as: this: does: to the making up ef that 
which has the latter. . TY 
And again, if we be butTo good as to res 
member, 'That we have lifted our leaſting 
out of the kingdom of the world, and ſeat- 
ed it m-the kingddm of the mind. For an a- 
tome by it ſelf, unlinke from the chain of all 
other bulks to which it hangs, isno-where to 
be found but in that of our thoughts, any 
more than a now of time is, ſo ſingled out 
from time paſt and time to come. 

But 16 ſpeak more home or right down to 


the thing 1n hand, . Whether a leaſting tou- 


ches another in. its'whole,or by us parts?Say- 
mg only in the firſt place, That the word 
Toxch is 'rione_of the fitteſt that can be to 
come in here. For why, many , things may 
cloſe that do not touch; as the foul, for one, 
does with the body. We anſwer, That as we 


have ſaid already, it touches according to 


_ neither. 
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For why, 'tis not the one; nor has the other. 
So we ſay flatly, - it touches according to its 
pierceleſneſs, ſecundum impenetrabilitatem ; it 
ſo ſaugs to another; as-not to be zz another; 
and according toits ſeedſom length,” ſecundum 
longitudinem ſeminalem, 10 as with anothet 
to make a line of two-pornts. For not being 
a ſtretchling or quid'quantam, any more than 
anow is ati onwardling or quid fucceſſronm, 
but only quid impenetrabile, ſomewhat un- 
throughfareſom; and'having nothing in it ſa- 
ving the ſeed of bulkineſs,' which; -1d as *tis 
knit to more leaſtings, ſprings up 3 we muſt 


not look: that it ſhould'touch after what it 


has not, but after whatithas; So put we but 
an atome to- it, the feed of bulkſomneſs is 
ſo fat quickned, that _ is begotten ; 
cloſe but as many more ſidewiſe,' up ſtarts 
breadth ; ſo again, as many: clapt to,upwards 
or downwards, and forth comes deepneſs. $0 
that to the three meteings or dimenſions of 
a body, tis fit that <ight leaſtings ſhould be 
clapt together : as ir takes atleaſt two nows 
of time:to make fore and aft, and three to 
make was, is, and -is to come. Whence we 
jr 'tis altogether from the buſineſs to 

ale any of thefe things in, when we are 
ſpeaking of one only: And nothing better is 
it, than pumping of twoout of one,or taking 
the greater number out of the reſt,in Tale- 
craft or Arithmetick. | Not 
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Not much unlike is the- cloſing. or union 
between ſoul and body, which two together 
.make up one man. The ſoul not being bulky, 
cannot be ſtretched out with the body ; and 
not being unthroughfareſom, cannot cloſe ſo 
with it, as to be bo out from being wn it. 
As it had not the latter by it ſelf, ſo neither 
had it the former in booty beme, ora power 
in ſeed, (or half ſeed,:) to biggen the bulk of 
the body, or make it more as to any of the 


meaſures. The cloſe or oneneſs therefore be- 


tween ghoſt and body, muſt be according to 
thoſe powers the ſoul or ghoſt has, whereby 
tis {quar'd for the laying hold on or laying 
in with body,. and not according to thole it 


bas not. Now the ſoul has the trick or power 


in the ſeed to' quicken body, when by ſuch 
and ſuch laws kept down to it, without 
flinching from it, neither taking up room. it 

be body, or eking out the body, .by 
making overto it, ſeedwiſe, from it ſelf, any 
thing that is bulky or unthroughfareſom; and 
can withal beſtead it with a faſhioning -or 
plaſtick ſpring of lifeſomneſs or animality, 
whence it grows, works, and begets its like 
from an inbred power; and has another teat 
to move the body : Which it does not by 
ſhoving or driving of it forwards, as aflouch 
does a crowd-barrow , ſtepping into the 
room Which that leaves behind it 3 but, - 
] the 
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the Ingenious Mitrſlent os Cordemoy has it, 

Z#- ,, By havitg ſuch ſtirrings of 
Rady oem the body to anfiver ſuch 

: : wofkitigs of the thoughts. 
Every thing miiſt do as it ſelf is, and as it 
tools ate: - And cettain workings of thoughts 
are toa ſoul, what certain [tirrings of parts 
are to'a body, in the which the ſoul is 
hous'd {only the foul not agreeing with bo- 
dy, fo thuch as inthat one belonger of un- 
throughfarehefs, when bewedded thereunto 
 catnot make it bipger; beihg loſt in it, not 
lodg'd by it 3 bit only better or nobler, as 
to its being or wotking. But now-dur leaſt- 
ing, being, while ſich, of a lower houſe, atid 
made for the nonee to be knit into niore of 
Its kind without piercing ot being pierc'd, 
gathers thereby to it ſelf a freſh ttain of 
hangers on in the body kind , or tn gezere 
Phyſeco, which it would never reach to, but 
only in fellowſhip with them, as making up a 
bulk of ſuch a name 3 no more than a part can 
tdke upon it thoſe tixmes or things which are 
ſuited to its whole, all together, as an whole: 


it ſelf being an unthroughfareſom whatkin, . 


having in it theſeed of att half length, quar- 
ter breadth, and eighth of depth. Little o- 
therwiſe, one ſex, though compleat in it ſelf 
taken, cannotby it ſelf beget its like 5 but is, 
as fo that, the half ſecd of it, and enkindles 

It 
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it as clubbing with another like power, from 
which two otily that.one muſt ſpring 5 each 
of which by themſelves have but the half or 
_ unlike ſeeds of quickning,; as lock and key 
has of opening. ' | 
This kind of touching of things accord- 
ing to: ſome one thing that is in them, and 
not according to others, puts me in mind of 
what 1s done of that ſort, not only between 
part and part barely taken as abutting, but 
between draught and draught or ſcheme 
and ſcheme/as medling. Thus a certain ga- 
thering together of bracks.or atoms, make 
that ſcheme in the ſtomack that we call hun- 
# ger or thirſt ; and another unlike one, makes 
that there, which we caJl a fulneſs, or loath- 
ing and ſpewing. Now wormwood has ano- 
ther draught in it, that touches or cloſes with 
thir latter, ſo asto make up the former; but 
it |} it neither touches according to the draught 
a of its root ſtalk, branches, leaves, flowrings; 
n | feed, juice, powder, water,maſh or conferve, 
e | ſyrup, ſteepings, boylings,ſetlings or extract; 
” ſalt, oyl or. fpirit: for eachof theſe will do 
\. || it, only becauſe this touching draught 1s 
:- | more broken in ſome, and more tight in 0- 
6 thers ; ſome do it more, ſome leſs. Now if it 
f does not touch or meddle according to any 
_ of the fore-named, 1t muſt do 1t, as to that 
"4 we have no :name for, unleſs we call it a 
: | [| Worms 
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Wormmwoodneſs;itbemng a wormwoody ſtamp 
more or leſs er upon each of them, and 
like wards for ſuch alock, will perhaps clap 
in with nothing in the world ele, but that 
Sct of atoms which is ſometimes. found in the 
maw of a feeder. On the other hand, Aſarnm 
holds a : ſcheme :of an unlike make from 
wormwood, which fhall pat the-ſtomack, 
when im good plight, into loathings and ca- 
ſtings, as furely as wormwood ſhall {tl and 
heal ſuch rotlings 3'and this etther in its raw 
Jaice or powder dryed-in an oven: butfdo but 
oylit, and then break up the;ſcheme of it, 
and then if it changes or empties the body 
tis by ſweat, (fayes Rulandus:) this then 
ſeems not ſo much: tobe done by its Rabac- 
caneſs, unleſs that of it may be boyl1'd away, 
which cannot be'bak'd away,as by fome nar- 
row draught that lies in juice and powder, 
made to tock with that other which lies in 
the juices of theftamack. _ _ | 
Andmmow becaufethe reaſon why ſo many 
great underſtandings have-leaned to the o- 
ther fide, holding the cleaveſamneſs bf: a bo- 
dy unboundedly , 4s from a willingneſs to be 
ridof thoſe ;gallers that twinge the brain of 
the ſtiff maintainer' of this, -it ſhall inthe 
next place be tryed, Whether we-can afford 
any reſt or good liking to the mind, by fa+ 
_ cing the Objections with ſuch . Anſwers . - 
. v the 
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the grounds we have laid down will allow us 
to build upon. And they will fall, not unto- 
wardly, under a threefold Head. © 

I. Such as hold to figure mainly. 
| 2. Such asmeddle with figure and moti- 
on together. And 

3. Such as have to do with motion rather 


than figure. 


Under the firſt of which, we are born! in 
hand with this, That then a Scalenum and 
Iſoſceles would be all one : Thus. 
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" A.B.C. $I TOR The ſame muſt alfo, 
from the Doftrine of leaſtings, bean 7/oſceles, 

or even-fided Triangle: For fill but the Area 
with lines parallel to A. C:there muſt be then 
as many pricks or points in B. A. as in B. C, 

there being. as many lines drawn from the 
one as'to'the other ; and fo B. A. would be. 
equal to B. C. that i is, the Scalenurm would 


become an T/oſceles. 
Anfw. It: would not be ſo Phyſically: -but 


only Mathematically : Thus namely , The 


lines drawnto theſide B. C. 'do not touch it 
fn 52e-point,” but the line BC. bends fo much 


V mn to 
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toa parallel with the lines drawn from B. A. 
to ©, that'they make the angles to be altoge- 
ther 1n a parallel with at leaſt the. #wo laſt 
points-of the lines A. C. ſo that it may fairly 
hold: as::many. points again, or be. as long 
again. 111049; -:40 
The ſawe Anſwer undoes the knot; That 
every triangle would be an Tſoplexron, That 
the diagonial lines of a Khombordes would be 
equa), That the diameter of a Quadraogle 
would be equal to its {ides, Fhat a Semicircle 
would not be greater than its diameter, As 
alſo; That of divers concentrick' cifEtes, the 
outermoſt would not be greater than” the 
inmoſt ; inaſmuch as all lines drawn ffom all 
points of 1t towards the Centre,” muſt paſs 
through as many points of the other : With 
ſo many more of the ſame kind, as are not 
readily ſo. much as to: be named. All which, 
however done in Geametry,are much other- 
therwiſe, or not at all done 1n Phylicks. : | 

Again, tis ſaid, Aline oft unequal atoms 
could not then be. cut into halves; when 
yet*tis as ſure as any thing in Geometry, that 
any line whatſoever may be 10: }. . ©: 

To which 'tis anſwered, Fhat tis as un- 
true'in Phyſicks, -as tis true in'Mathema- 
ticks. But becauſe a Phyſical leaſting comes 
not under the ken of ſenſe, according. to the 
ſmarteſt reckoning that we can-make with 
body, 
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body, Nevertheleſs, we may hold ſuch a bo- 
dy tobeeven with another, ifſenſe can find 
no unevenn=(s between them, whether they 
be ſo indeed or not. That is to be reckon'd 
even, that cannot be found otherwiſe than 
even. | | | 
But thoſe which are harder to take off, 
are ſuch as- come with figure and motion 
hand in hand, being a.kind of mingled Ma- 
thematicks. | | 
Thus \1t may be objected, That a wheel 
of manifold rims whirl'd upon its axletree, 
would make out uneven bows of circles, in 
even ſhares of time, the whole wheel being 
evenly turned, and the circles being ſome 
bigger than others : whence it would fol- 
low, That one atome wa the inner rims, would 
be even to more than one in the outermore, 
Now ſuppoſing the rims of the wheel to 
be brought from their bow into a ſtreight 
line, the ſame whirling force reſting in each, 
the Objed@ion would fall in with the follow- 
ing (figure only changed ;) to wit, That all 
bodies would then be moved with a like 
ſwiftneſs ; the ſwifteſt running but through a 
leaſting of room, in a now of time, -and the 
{loweſt creeping on even, fo much in fo 
much. 
To this killing one, there have heen a 
great many Anſwers forged þy the men of 
I 2 


brains, - 
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brains, and fine-ſpun thoughts, 'Ttecunning 
Magnenus takes his flight to Mathematical 
parts ina Phyſical leaſting, Ariaga toreſts in- 
termingled with ſtirrings. But we having 
ſhut out Mathematical parts as to the making 
up of body, it cannot but be thought huge- 
ly miſdone, to tow them in here for the ma- 
king out of motion ; there being the ſame 
parts and no more in a body »wov'd, that 
there are in the ſame made. And as for reſts, 
there being yet no reaſon ſhewn, why ſtir- 
ring ſhould begin after ſuch reſts, than why 
a body at full reſt altogether,ſhould of it ſelf 
ſtir, without a quickning joſtle from ſome 0+ 
ther Being, or a freſh {wing or poyſing from 
Its lodging in the world ; both the contri- 
vances will even miſs of giving the mind that 
eaſe and reſt which the wittmels of them 
might ſeem to have been worthy of. 

The Anſwer then that we have been think- 
ing of is this, That {lower motions are made 
up of ſtarts and bearings, or ſpringſomnels, 
(progreſſion and elaſticity): and that the 
{wifteſt are either all oztſtart, without bear- 
ings, or made up of ſpeed and ſpriehtfulneſs, 
{pernicity and impetrs. ) bo | 

| For the better making out of which, we 
are to bethink our ſelves, That as the begin- 
ning of time had not fore and aft, nor the 
leaſt deal of body here a piece and there a 
ws piece, 
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piece, of pariene extra Parrexs: fo neither 
has the firſt /privg of motion any thing of 
onwardneſs or ſtirring, but: only a'pend or 
earneſt ſirift fromwards, which we call 
ſpring ſomneſs or bearing. Athing though not 
motion, yet as much the beginning or ſeed 
of it and-:made for the nonce for it, as a now 
is of or for time, and a leaſting of or for bo- 
dy. Andagain, motion being quid non ma- 
teriale, famewhat bodileſs, may-hap it ought 
not altogether to be ſcan'd and ſifted" by the 
laws that fway bulkineſs as' fuch alone :' As 
time in which all motion 1s, and with which 
it began, has got ſome things- belonging to 
it, that body cannot lay claim to. 

Thus then, ſuppoſe a body flowly mov'd 
to begin at the bear or heave, and for one 
now of time to ſtart one leaſting-of room, 
the next now neither toſtart nor reſt, but to 
bein the bearing or clater,till the bearing be 
wroughtup ſo high as to burſt forth into an- 


other ſtart of another atome, in another mi- 
nute; ſ6 holding' on bearing -and ſtarting, 
'till 1t comesto a'full reſt; after the laſt ftarc 


and bear : For as motion begins 1n'a bearing 
or conatus, fo 1t ends in the fame; and as the 
bearing -toak rilt from reſt, ſo it dies and 


falls imo'thefame again. - 


Now ' although this Anſwer may at firſt 


ſeem chargeable, with the ſame hardnefles 


I 4 with 
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with that of-girds.and reſts; yet upon a nar- 
rower ſearch, it will be clearly found to be 
far and wideifrom it in the making out. For 
we baving warily held, the ſtirr'd body not 
to beat reſt, or ina ſtound or pauſe at all, but 
alwayes-to be either ſtirring or bearing, 
which bearing is no more ret than 'tis ſtir- 
ring 3 aa leaiting, though 1t be not quantum, 
yet 'tis far enough off trom being ghoſt, and 
wants nothing but »2ore of the ſame to make 
it 9#at#7#; Ora now of time to make it fore 
and aft. We cannot then be charged with 
the uncouthneſs of bodies recovering mo- 
tion of. at ſelf, after the dying or breaking 
off of that vvhich ſtirred it. For how can 
that. be'ſaid to be recovered which was ne- 
ver Joſt? Now motion 1s not Joſt, but only 
lockt. up 1n.the bearing or elater : Foraſmuch 
as the bear is the well-ſpring of motion, as 
motions'the off-pring of bearing. As hike- 
- wiſe the darting, pawer in the hand or ſoul 
1s not motion , but. the riſt or ſpring of all 
that ſwiftneſs that is given to outcaſts. Now . 
when motion 1s ſhifted or begotten in the 
- thing moy'd or farthcaſt, this darting force 
or rally of ſtirring ſprings, is ſhotten ar 
.propagated alſo, and that firſtly and nextly 
ro0; 1t being the breeder, motion the child 
of it; the hand giving a kind of teemingnels 
40 theſpring, which in 1ts ſeaſon is brqught 
Ao ee wn Eg | - 
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to bedof [tartings. Whence 'tis, that until 


this loſes its - enkindling- or. leavening 


ſtrength, the motion into which it breaks 


when ſwell 'd up to an height, cannot be loſt 


neither ; only it asks ſome time to heave or 
pend in, before.it- adually ſtarts; Whence 
'tis that one body'is flower than another in 
its motion. Fees” | 

Becauſe I find the meaning of -the words 
do not ſquare ſo evenly with the notion, as [ 
think that may do with the. truth of the 
thing, (thoughts being eaſter to' come by 
than words, ) We ſhall ſtrive to imprint 
on the Readers underſtandiag, by ſuch like- 


neſles as either Handicrafts or Nature it ſelf + - 


ſhall afford us. + + | 

Thus then the ſtirring of the hand or In- 
dex on the Dial-plate of a Watch, is as flow . 
as any that we need to treat of; *tis notwith- 
ſtanding, or ought to be, on and on, without 
ſtops or ſtands 3 and yet 'tis an hour creeping 
from hour-ſtroke to hour-{troke. Now when 
we ſee what a long thread of ſand paſles 
the neck-hole of an hour-glaſs in that ſame 
time; four mile long, in likelihood at leaſt, 
ſuppoſing the running but as faſt again as the 
walk of a midling kind of foot-man, (when 
yet to theeye it ſeeins far ſpeedier 3) 'tis al- 
moſt beyond the reach of thoughts, that-the 
hand ſhould find fo many atoms ar leaſtings 
> ; : of 
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of body to ftepover one after other, without 
the leaft ſtopping betweer- the two freaks , 
not above the ſixth or:eizghth part of an inch 
afander, as to be even with the time that the 
aforefaid- thread of fand is poſting through 
the neck-plate of the" hour-glaſs. But 
*ris ealie enough to underſtand, that the 
ſpring of the Watch, which is the ſpring 
alſo of the hands ſtirring, ſhould by its bear 
or elaſticity hitch it forwards, m as to be 
alwayes ſtirring, or at any tjme reſting, but 
creeper-like , to be ſometimes ſtarting one 
point, and oftner bearing towards the next; 
the ſpring askin@ſome minutes time tagather 
ſtrength enough, (as the arm does by fetch- 
ing about) to give a ſtart or leaſt ſtirring,and 
ſome minute or minutes -more to bear on to- 
wards a ſecond hitch : In the mean time that 
which bequeaths - it 'this flow pace, and 
the wheels and ballance a pretty tight one, 
1s athing that not fo fitly faid to be ſtirr'd 
or in motion it ſelf, aslodg'd or lockt up in a 
bearing or preſſing poſture. So agreeable is 
the notion that we have been advancing, 
that the beſt key-keeper of motion is an ela- 
ter or bear, where one would at fir{t think 
it would likelieſt be loſt. 

-- - Butit may indeed be ſaid, Fhat this comes 
not home to the buſineſs of forthcaft things; 
"the ſpring or principle of: motion being _ 
hs | | : e1nuc 
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tinued :or doſe by the rbimg ftirr'd, wheres. 
as the hand as ſinderd from-that body 
whieh'is thrownforth by it, : 4 7 


.- Anſw. *Tis but fuppoſing that the ſpring 


of motion or' anclater or elaters, as well as 


the motion flowing from thence, is alfo 
thrown off, (which ought in dartings forth 


+ tobeſuppoſed,)Jand then the buſineſs1s much 


at-one; unleſs: 1t be that in things thrown, 
the ftitring 1s ſwifter ' for rea - part, and 
ſpendsir ſelf ſooner : it being impoſlible to 
make over motion that may be laſting, with- 
oitt a ſpring of ſwiftneſs; and as impotlible 
to -hold on a ſwiftneſs, without the renews 
ing of ſuch a ſpring. So'the greateſt unlike- 
neſ3 between: crowding and throwing is, 
That in the firft it skills not whether there 
beabove one ſpring, or few ſprings of mott- 
on, handed over at one time 3 for why, as 
ſoon as that ones, or thoſe feware ſpent, an- 
other is,or more are hard by-to Follow, with- 
out 'any let-to- the - going on:- whence 'tis, 
that T can crowd ia bigger-body than I can 
throw, as I ca give one-or few ſprings, 
where I-cannot give more or many : But as 
tothe other, I cannot put a body off, with- 
out T bequeath. it-either ſuch k tpring as has 
another ſpring, or more ſprmgs 1n the belly 
of it, orelſe give it {0 many-ſprings to keep 
at its breaking off from my hand , ” , 
a 
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had whenin it, and carried by it : other- 
wiſe it would fall down, .as ſoon as 
the crowding or gird- of the hand left it ; 
or elſe go on buta little way, with a ſudden 
breaking off, from the nimblenelſs of ſtirring 
which it had before it parted from the arm 
that threw it. 

A little farther help may be gain'd, I 
think, by quoting a likeneſs of Natures own, 
wherein the ſtirring power is taken afide 
from the thing ſtirr'd or quickned, and that 
ſtirring or ſprightfulneſs only lockt up in the 
ſpring or ſtrift toſtir, which afterwards up- 
on the taking off all clogs and ſtops, advan- 
ces up to thoſe bounds that Dame Kind be- 
fore had pitcht upon. The Inſtance 1s that 
of an egg, which we will take as a thing that 
ſprang from the i#zpetus of the tread, the 
Harveyan tang, or contagion and egg-fry of 
Kerckring and de Graaf, to be what tis, after 
laid by the Hen. That which 'tis in motion to- 
wards as faſt as 1t can, (the little ſcar I mean, 
or Cicatricula) is a Chicken : But that there 
1s no more of this ſtirriag but what is hem'd 
and coopt up.in-the ſpring, while the body 
that imprinted it is broken from it, is clear 
from hence : For why, an egg that has been 
kept many dayes, and ſet under a breeding 
Hen, ſhall be hatcht no ſooner than one that 
has been laid fewer ; and the oftner they For 
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by the Hens being long off her neſt, the lon- 
ger are they in- hatching 3-which is Argu- 
ment enough that ſome ſtop: or- other' was 
met with by the way 3 and. yet upon a bare 
warmth. or- brooding ſhrowd:, which only 
removes way-layers or -bruſhes the paſlages, 
ſo giving ſcope for the ſprings.of the ſcarr: to 
leap. forth into nimble freaks and briskneſles, 
the makings towards animality are taken up 
a freſh, and carried on, after all rubs in the 
way , to that bulk. and quickneſs, which 
Dame Nature had caſt with her ſelf to bring 
about. | i 
That this is dþne, as I fay; by only paring 
off encumbrances, and ſcouring the pallages, 
or at lea{t not from any new ſprings or {tir- 
rings that are begotten, by the: hoppiags 
and;friskings about ' of ſuch warm and light- 
ſome ſteams , as may be thought to have 
iwarmd from the brooding hen,'and-.crow- 
den' into the broodett egge' 3as a Watchor a 
Jack;by being only wown up; without thrip- 
ping the balance or flyer, fall to work again: 
may; I'think, even hence, ſeem more than a 
little likely, 7) | | 
Ini that a Snayl or Dodman, which is not 
only not warm, but to our feeling, very 
cold, 1s fain to brood its as cold ſweatty 
eggs, neſted upon. a cold wet earth, bg- 
ſpiewing them about with the fuzze of » 
. CO 
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cold clammy froth, in coldiſh- raughty wea- 
ther,. and-all-making way'to a kind and 
timely haeching of themi: And ſo needful isa 
kind of co{d and ſultryneſs to the:doing. of 
this, that as far as ever I could: find: by houf 
ing and turning of them, ' (when I have 'not 
only miſs'd 'oF-rhe'brood; but, for want of 
feeding theirearth and froath, with cold and 
raughtineſs, ” as 1t ſhould be: done, Ihave 
ſoon loſt light of the very eggs too ;/).' that 1 
ſay, I dare undertake tolight ſooner of that 
warmth and reek and air, that will hatch an 
hens egge, than that cold and dew and 


clammineſs; that goes tothe hatching of a- 


ſnails. "Wn | 
_ And to ſay there may be warmth, _ 


no body living could ever feel it, is as bada - 


put off as to ſay, that ſucka thing-is fence, 
though all men in the world have exet taken 
it for non ſence. of 063 ITE 
'Tis therefore ſomewhat likely,thata hens 
ſetting upon her eggs for hatching;is mach 
what; with 'her brooding her chickens un- 
der her 'wings-when they are: hatcht'; the 
one being to watd off quellers from the atr, 
the other to ſhrowd them from thoſe' birds 
of prey that are ſcouting & ſharking upand 
down in it. Whence a ſnail, wholeeggs 
have other kind of foes, beſets them with 
_ other kind of ſhield and bnekler. Their fet- 


ting 
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tiog being the, caſing or houſing ſuch a 
tickleiſh piece of workmanſhip., | that wind 
and, weather may not ruflle -and. ſnarle it, 
or any ſtragling bodies clutter up #s rooms 
and {tifle itt. + Fa NE 
| From which .I think,. withont ſtraining, 
we may gather,'that, if ſuch-a ſpring as; this 
is, may be tickled and rous'd up again, in 
which is bound up a whole ſet or draught 
of ſptings, ſome ſhaping or plaſtick, ſome 
bigning or-growing, others barely ſtirring;gr, 
twitching, and after all fo long {tinted and fo 
often checkt 5 Well may one motion, of one 
ſort, after ſinking into itsſ{pring ;;..or being 
wown-up in it, be, by. its inhidden power, 
when unfetter'd, brought on again to a,kind, 
of quickneſs. . 130) HOL13L 4:008r% 5? 
Little-otherwiſe a hoop -brqughtto a {tiff 
bough, and kept in' it by ſuch;a ſtzength., a5 
can Qope with it, upon-fome after chance 
the hoop getting:ground of its holdFaft flips 
or-ftarts, by fits and {girds, keeping itill-its 
inward ſpringſomneſs, though in a leſſening 
way, that-is n/a ſcantling to. what i ſpent or 
thrown off at every {lip, until at length. lo- 
ling all its ſpringine(s; 1t.falls of, 1t ſelf into 


the-ftillneſs of a reſt, 


This to mealſo ſeems to be the main. if 
not the whole of Vegetative motion, or the 


waxings and ſproutings forth, which arc 
wy ; found 
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found in all growers; For I-take the: ſeed 
(till ſome further'experiment teach me bet- 
ter) to be a cluſter of bubbles wryed up 
ſaug, or a bottome of hoops or ſprings 
cloſely girt or knit together, which being a 
little looſned when ſown a while, by thebs. 
dewings of the raughty- mold ſoaking in be- 
tween its crevices, the ſprings ſwell and 
grow roomthy, and which follows thereup- 
on, the boſomes or: hollows are made wi- 
der, vvhence nevv moiſture or fopgineſs 
preſſes in, not at random, but moulded' by 
the hollovvs into bovvs for the nonce; be- 
dighted or impregnated alſo, vvith a'ſpring- 
ſomneſs altogether fit, both to ekeout that 
of the vvidned hoops , and alſo bya kind 
fermentation or buſtle of the vvorking or 
leavening particles, beget nevv ſprings, 'and 
then biggen the ſame, till the ſeed heaves up 
from a ſprouting or ſhrubble, tothe ſcant- 
ling of height, bulk and -grovvth, that na- 
ture has cut out for it, as a plant or as a 
But as in fprings made by the hand of the 
vvorkman, if they lie too long bent, by rea- 
ſon of the ſvvarms of inſenſibles, . drilling 
through their pores or ſpungholes, they may 
be ſo faſt ſtuck by ſuch as jump in die vvile 
or cubically, as to have their ſprings choakt 
or benumm'd ( as'a piece of Iron bylying 
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long in an, a poſture, may by the fame 
chance light upon, a ma Fa : 10: the 
ſeeds of moſt or all grovyths, kept: beyond 


their fall time, upon the ſame ſcore ſhed or 


looſe their ſpringineſles, and vyhen. ſown be- 
come barren or unſproutful. 
 Qnly herein the motian that nature. gives, 


is unlike to that which we bequeath to 


torthcaſts, For why, ſhe not only bedights 
them with many ſprings at-firſt, but lays 1 
ſpawn alſo for the begetting: of more,.. and 
ſtuff for the greatning .of one and. other. 
Whereas when we give a dartingneſs to out- 
caſts, we, betemme them but one or a few 
ſprings, which by often ſturts and flaſhes of 
motion, cracker-like , weaken themſelves; 
till at. length all ends In the calmneſs of a 
relt, 

Again, if we go up to the ſtock: of 
breathers, a ſtep above theſe'as they, are a 
ſtepbeneath us, we ſhall find that begetting 
the Irke, is making} over of ſprings 3 and ac- 
cording: as the begetter is hotter and ſmirker, 
or colder, 'and liſtjefler, the bows are {zones 
or later bent and ſhot'off./ So while the lively 
eager ' Creatpres do the-- bufineſs of their 
kind, tin the. while that; we are ſpeaking.of 
it ,, a Toad (to name ane of the 'cold. and 
clammy kind) may-hap.takes days. to dothe 
lame. Thus I remember that towardsthe onſ 
| K o 
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of March at high noon day, I was ſhewna || 
he and ſhe Toad engendring , which to be | 
ſure had lyen fo from noon the day before, | * 
how much ſoever longer they might or || ( 
would have done, (unleſs the ſpring of the || 
year being backward, and the mouth'd and | * 
vents of their bodies not yet opened, might 
happily lengthen out the time ſomewhat 
longer than otherwiſe.) And as it took ſo | * 
much time to ſet the bowie frame, ſoit ſeems |} © 
he could not break off where he was very | * 
ſuddenly ; for we had not only ſlit open the || 7 
body of the ſhe, but were taking out the in- b 
wards before he could frame to get looſe of b 
her, and yer, at that time, he hugg'd her 
only with his two forefeet , which be had | ® 
thruſt ſo into the ſoft of her ſides, as to make || ! 
two deep doaks there. So we ſee that man h 
or beaſt fetching their runns with earneſtneſs, 
they can't ſtrike ſail, or notch the wheels, || ® 
and crooſe the ſprings, at work within them, 


ina trice. And this alſo may be one cauſe by 
why earthworms are limed ſo much to the Ic 
| headward, and hold fo for an whole night. - 


þ And why Slugs or Dodmans ingender in the 
| neck, and are ſo many hours, if not days, in fa 

mdoirg to wit, that ſo the workhouſe || 
þ or the ſprings may be nearer ſeated tothe 
j ſtorehoule of-the tools and ſtuff for that end, de 
which is the brain and ſpirits. And why _ to 
| O 
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of them too play the hees part 1n the deeds . 
of their kind, each crowding into the other 
a roping, tough, filyet-like thread of ſeed : 
(That both do tlie ſhees work allo, I cannot 
yet find , but miſtruſt that Doctor Swam- 
werdays might rather gheſs ſo aforchand than 
know ſo.) | 

Becauſe the quickening power of one, was 
not enough to rally together all thoſe ſparks 
of life , that lay aſunder in a clammy dew, 
and were to be cnkindled and hatcht up into 


4 ſpringinels of ſuch a {, and ſo thrown off, 


but both of them muſt go hand in hand, in 
blowing of the bellows. | | 
Nor .ts it altogether without remark, a- 
mong thoſe of our own kind, that the man, 
upon the account of his being ſtronger and 
fpringier does more , (as 'tis like will be 
found) towards the bequeathing of that hord 
of ſprightfulneſs to the little one that is to 
be, than does the woman. (It ſeems not to 
be in the firſt bleſſing of growing manifold, 
for that was given evezly to both.) I know 
ſomebody, who knows a- woman of under-, 
ſtanding enough to make the remark, and of 


faithfulneſs enough to be believed about it, 


who took with child in the very fit of a 
Third Ague, (not to name many that have 
done (o; out of the fitz) the latter being loſt 
too, until brought to bed, for the former be- 
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ing 2ot+when yet I have not fonnd hitherto, 
(I know hor what I may do, or others have 
done,) that a man-undex that diſcaſe; exther 
in the fit or out of it, could -be fo mucha 


man asat other times 3 though I have made: 


the obſervation; where the man has hadthe 
bleſting of off-ſpring all the years of wed-. 
lock;- before and after; 'and the ground that 


was tobe :fown that'year in as good tilt as 


18 the other, only'the husbandman ſo much 
out of phght. Whence it ſhould ſeem: that 
the life that is made over to the ofi-(pring, 
is but a frame or-draught of-ſprings, leaven-. 
cd into a breedingneſs, and ſtampt upon this 
or that which is beginning , and 1s either 
ſironger or weaker, 1 more or 1n leſs time 
made over, as 'it-happens that the Being 
which does it; 'can fetch them up, or ſlip 
them off. ' As unto the things thrown” out by. 
the hand, 'there'is giver forth a clue of 
ſprings, or ſtarts, and- bearings, without 
any fach dranghtof them or- breed 1n them, 
or plaſtick mightin the thrower, ſo to frame 
or rank them. | NOSENE 


But I would 'n6t here be underſtood fo 
munch at warfire with' my. ſelf, as if I took 
the ſoul of man' t9*be-a-thing,- that might 
body-like be ſome'ways moy'd/orthrown 
off; For having all along veeh drivingat-this, 
that motion or -going*oir by ſteps;'1s' ſuch'a 
| k£ ſticker 
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ſticker unto body, that it: can no more be- 
long to Ghoſt, than thinking can to that, I 
ſhould wonder at: myſelf, if I ſhould yield 
that to the foul as.. tis beginning to-befrom 
another, whickit,muſt by no means have to 
do with, when it is it ſelf and does like it 
That which I mean therefore is. that The 
foul may be' ſp one, with a breeding frame 
or bud',of body, as, for ought I know, to 
be made gver together with it, when that is 
made- qver, and yet not be ov as that 
then is mov'd, any more than the; thoughts 
of the heart walk ;when the body, walks, 
And-as a ſtrong breath'd and well ſet man 
for wayfaring , ſhall foot it with 'grcater 
[leight and more ſpeed; than one ayha is not 
{o made; in like-, manner , another man 
whoſe! plaſtick, ſhaping, or e8kindling 
powers, are fraught with more of manhood, 
and-quickned with a kindlyer, ſprighttylneſs, 
may make. over the beginmngs :of manli- 
nels to. the, beginning birth , , with a livelt- 
neſs no ways unan{werable. Life and Soul 
beingtwo things with me, as are Spirits and 
Spirit:z, /the:firſt, being the ſpringine(s of tae 


body; in ſuch a'well ſet frame, the other 


that which (ets all in. man a going: both 
which as they are together, in tlie being of 
man, . ſo are they, Ithink, 'i1n the beginmmg 
We D—- K 3 of 
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of man 3 mar being the ſor of man,as firſt- 
man was the Son of God the ſoul coming 
from God, nextly, to the firit man, and from 
God through man, to every one elſe, 
Whole mans ſpringing from whole man, 
ſeeming, to meat leaſt, a main Dodtrine in 
that Text, Abraham beeat Iſaac. But,that the 
foul, which way ſoever we come by it,ſhould 
be any thing of that body which we are, [ 
bleſs God, I never dreamt ſo much of Maſter 
Hobbes in all my life as to think it. And if 
any man elſe has had his brain ſo far blac- 
ken'd with that Writers Ink as to think, that 


 ' body maybe thoughtful too, and any ways 


aware, I believe he may have it pretty well 

wip'd off for him, with ſome papers from 

the hand-of the Learned and Ingenious 

_-* © * Maſter Thomas Teniſon, in a 

ner pe Creed of Mi *: Book, where 'tis hard to 
cr Hobbes examined. - 

0 ſay , ' whether the argu- 
ments in the whole be more {irong, or the 
way of bringing them in more handſome, 
| one HO oth of them are molt of 


Having thus far endeayour'd to reckon 
with the flow paced motion, and found, to 
our thinking, that 'tis'a kind''of thing that 
has gat the fidget 3 and that bodies ſo ſtirr'd, 
do not gain for every minute of time, a point 
of room , but jagging og in a ;jiffling way, 
ot, ; 3 T8 Suh SE Cr 0 THe RET they 
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they lag behind at every bearing, as they 
come up more or leſs at every jetting : We 


ſhall go on to find out, whether there be not 


alſo ſomewhat of likelyhood , that in the 


ſwiſteſt hurryes, and moſt glancing gobyes of: 


the world, ſuch bodies do not glide through 
more than one leaſting of room, in one now 
of time. a” 


That which has put me upon the ghelſs 1s 


this, Time is ſuch a thing as neither mends its 
pace norſlacks it, but is always plodding on 
at the ſame rate, but motion is a thing that 
may be either hugely flow, or hugely ſwift, 
or elſe in the middle between both : Now 'tis 
but odde to think how ſuch a flicketing 
skipjackly thing as that is, which is always 
ſo much upon the ſnatches, that no body 
knows where to have it, ſhould be bound to 
the behaviour of ſuch a grave ſtayd thing as 
time is. Eſpecially having ſeen already that 


| motion in its loyterings or {luggiſhneſs can- 


not walk times pace, but is caſt back much or 
little as the ſtrifts are. 
Now that the mind may cope with this ſo 


much the better, we muſt look back to ſome 


hints before treated of, to wit, That what 1s 


: body and what is not body, ought not to be 


meaſured by the ſame laws of worldiſhneſs, 
or natural affeftions, any more than thoſe 


reaſonleſs breathers that liye under ys, are to 
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to be: weilded by thoſe laws Divite'or Mo- 
ral;' that are to ſway and bind: the. While 
ſtock of mankind. 

Butnow of things notbody: aheve are two \ 
ſorts,Either ſuch as are bodilets ad no more, 
ton materialia, or'non corporea, fach as you 
ray fancy time to bez or elſe ſuch as are not” 
only bodileſs, but over and above ghoſtly, 
immaterialia or ſpiritualiaz either of which 
may yet have to do with body, 'andin and 
through that, give 'tokenstous, of Its being 
and power of doing: 

- Thus we find the foul of man to have bu- 
fined Jaid out for it in the body of man, by 
way of oneneſs withit. In' which, beſi des a 
ſort of mechanical or engine-like twitchings, 
and animal ſprightneſſes which'are there ice 
on foot, either by its power, 'or at its beck 
and oood liking,” it alfo cleaves to it in-the 
advance to certain workings, of ſo lofty atid 
refined an alloy,'as to ſtamp man with the _ 
Irkeneſs and ſhew-of him that made him, and 
withal trim up and fathion him for the re- 
liſhings of a w 'orld after this- where it ſhall 
be his -bliſsto live with God,-or his woe to 
be baniſht from? Hire, wortd without end. * ” 

'Fhen again; Motton; which 1sanother un- 
bodily thing, "th 1Gugh 1t does not carry bo- 
dy itfito any fach lofts as ſhould taiſe it above 
its meanneſs when at reſt : yet- in its thed- 
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dlings with ft, tis whisKinyg about riding and 
of the ſo manifbld pieces of the world, that 


it gripes within the bounds. of its wide 


verge 'all the reſtleſneſs that we are either 
_ juſtling with,” or other things bang'd about 
by, within the whole ſcope which bodies 
have to play 1n. | Y ; 
Now this in its kind lying between ghoſt 
and body, -partaking of neither, is rais'd up 
by both. Thus the ſoul of man and other 
ghoſts, holding upon the hand. of the firſt 
Being, beget it daily ; as he of himſelf, up- 
held by none, did at the firſt ftir and im- 
power otherbeings todof o and body al- 
ſo (if I miſtake —_ without ghoſt, give 
birth'to it, in the rank of Beings next below 
man; or at leaſt beneath thar of breathers 3 
and this, according to the tickleneſs of its 
lodging in' the machina mundi, it does el- 
ther 1n 1t{elf or in another body. ForTI am 
ſo much of the mind, that matter or body 
moves it ſelf under God, as poys'd or poſfu- 
red inthe frame of bulkineſs, that I wonder 
all -or moſt men, that have lookt much into 
it, are not of the ſame mind too, there be- 
ing (or may be) thore bodies mov'd by body 
than by ghoſt, in the world. I ſee a body as 
fluggiſh as iron, may beſo clapt in with the 
knack of aq Craftſman, as both to, ſtir it ſelf, 
and conne its heavy neighbour a ſhate' _ 
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And I can't find in my heart to deny that 
skill to a World-maker, that I muſt needs 
ive toa Watch-maker, not to ſay to that 
child, who has but ſtrength enough to wind 
that up, that he had skill enough to let fo 
down. 
And asit may be begotten by both, or be- 
ueath'd another from both, ſo it may it 
elf belong unto both, though in a way fo 
much unlike, that one word cannot well 
take in the meaning of it as it reaches bath. 
For body being a ſtour unweildſom thing,or 
at leaſt a boaky unthroughfareſom thing, it 
cannot ſtir without asking another bodies 
| leave to crowd by 3 whence 'tis, that this 
Motion, as ſuch, is ever onwardly or by de- 
rees: But a ghoſt being never inthe leaſt 
{tinted inits way by body, 1s here, or there, 
or yonder, forthwith or in an inſtant. For 
if when 'tis here at this ow, there be nothing 
to hinder it from being there or yonder,zext 
ow, it may be there or yonder then : And 
if there be nothing but body to hinder,there 
is nothing at all to hinder, all body being as 
throughfareſom to ghoſt, as tis ſtopping to 
body. But now this kind of leaping not be- 
ing ſucceſſive, but all rogether, 'tis but eyen 
2 leſlenjng and underly way of ſpeaking to 
call it Aotion, | 
To apply this then, we are tolay down, . 
pv —_y O "Thus + 
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s That this hord of reſtleſneſs is evenly dealt 
t out amongſt the ſundry Clubs and Cantreds 
! of bodies, while time is one and the ſame to 
l all and every one 3 infomuch that it may fall 
to the ſhare of ſome body or other, to be 
more quickned or leavened with degrees of 
motion, than 'tis beſteaded with pieces of 
bulk; and thereupon behave 1t ſelf in the 
world, more after the laws of unbodily be- 
1ngs, than of thoſe that own body : things 
working according to that which they have 
moſt of within them. Now we having ſetled 
this, That ſpirits change their Beings here or 
there, inthe Al/ of bodies, far otherwiſe than 
bodies do when they flit places, as being - 
now here, next now inthe furtheſt corner 
df the world, without taking point by point 
the room that lyes between 3 and this power 
| they have too, as being ot body. | 
| We ſay then again, That motion, a thing 
| as truly zot body as ghoſt is, may happily up- 
| on that ſcore be ſo far quickned, -by ghoſt at 
| teaſt, or ſo high wrought up in its own kind, 
as to hale the thing ſtirr'd in the utmoſt 
| ſpeed, beyond the | Frmd. of atome by a- 
tome, after its kind. 
So a body having bequeath'd it one de- 
gree of ſturt or yerk,. in one nozg#of time, 
and hitching thereupon one atome of room 
may upan taking in ten ar twenty degrees 
| pe 
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of the ſame, in the next,:ſturt tomany atoms 
in length. Now it: being as cafie fora; body 
totake in tenor twenty degrees of: ſtarting 
in'onenowW, as to takeiin one,(Start-or ſwitt- 
neſs not being body int ſelf, cannat be mea- 
fared as intended in degrees, by. that-which 
meaſures body as extehded in parts; )it ſeems 
not to bear very hard 'upon 'reaſon,:: that it 
ſhould alſo undergo the brunt of them as of 
one. As then the effe& of one taken in in one 
now, was a ſtart of one atome of room. in 
one now of time, the taking in of ewenty 
ſuch degrees in ſuch onenow,ſhould alſo be- 
get a dip of twenty ſuch atoms im one ſuch 
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- Though the foul ſeems to have much the 
better of 1t;as'to the body, while m it, as do- 
ing things often againſt the grain ofthe bo- 
dy, and more like it ſelf, when the 'body 
cannot do many things againſt the ſouls 
will, norany againſt its kind, though the 
things be never ſo friendly to body as body -: 
Yet this ſway. that the foul has over the bo- 
dy, will not help us out in the ſhewing, how 
body may be carried out to the doing be- 
yond it ſelf, as ſuch, when rous'd up by a 
thing, not body, which has gotten the maite- 
ry of 1tAgor the ſouls butmeſs 1n the wagon 
or vehicle of the body, isnot to rideit full 


ſpeed, but to breath it fair and ſoft, rather 


to 
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roride in ſtate than t0. ride poſt, exnobling, 


the body by.its curious draughts and tra 


of enlivening ſprightlineſſes, not jading ir, in- 
the great road of bare. motion, Which other. 


ſtirr'd bodies are wayfaring in, 


'That therefore, .whence I think a little 


light will dawn towards us.in theſe mitts, is 
this, to-wit, Some inſtance of Gods impower- 
ing: ghoſt, either, by. bare leave, or by bid. 
ing to boot, to run body fo far off its legs, 
as to.hurry it on nearer the pace: of ghoſt, 


than that of it {elf, yet without infouling or 


inlivening of it. Thus, if any faith may be. 
had to ſtory,. we-have tales enough to make 
a Thomas believe,] that, ſpirits have brought 
badies 1ato a room, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and. by as clever a {light wafted them 
away.in another ; and that they have in a bo- 
dily ſhape told ſome, as at this wow, what is 
done ata place, ſcores or hundreds of miles 
oft, which upon ſearch have been found to. 
have been doxe there, as near as could bedri- 
ven, but the moment before it was. ſpokew, 
Fonder-; Of which, (to name one) the Dewil. 
of Maſcon falls not much ſhort, whether you, 
look.upon the feats done, or the witneſs of, 
the ſtory that ſpeaks.them 10. .... F 

But to beſure, one who could: neyer m1- 
ſtake hamſelf;. nor. miſtel us, has ſaid flatly,. 


that our Bleſled Lord: was fo ſuddenly watt-, 


ed 
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ed into the midſt of his Diſciples, (Luke 24. 
36.) that' of above 424 eyes none could ſee 


him coming thither , till they beheld him 


ſtanding there. And though they might well 
believe their eyes, while he ſtood, that ic 
was, a body by ftarding there ; yet "tis ſaid 
they were frighted to think, that it muſt be a 
ſpirit in its coming thither : they being no 
more able to ken the body through the 
glancing of the ſpirit that brought it, than 
they could the ſpeed of a ſpirits glancing, 
even without body. And as his coming was 
thus over-quick,to be ſeen by thoſe eyes that 
can ſee from earth to heaven in a moment, ſo 
' his going away from two, a little before, 
was of the ſame kind, (v. 31,) He vaniſht out 
of their ſight : not that the body turn'd to 2 
nothingneſs, but to an unſeennels, (<-ig- 
3m.) And ſuch, to end, was his farewel, 
While he bleſſed them he parted, and was car- 
ried up, + w #269, &win 5 712 the very bleſ- 
fing he was carried. It was ſo ſoont upon it, 
that the Spirit of God did not think meet to 
fay it was after it. Thought indeed we read 
from one Goſpeller, That after the Lord had 
ſpoken he was received up ; yet he does not ſay 


5 


It was after theſe words of blefling,but night 
e- 


be only after what he was ſpeaking of fo 
going : Or if he did take in this, he doesnot 
lay after but Mi, which #ray be af, among, or 
11 about, 
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about, there, as well as it uſt be elſewhere, 
Lak. 24. 5. And if it be ſaid that our Lords 
Body was a ſpiritual body, we muſt alſo fay, 
that if it was not tre bady, as well as fpiri- 
tual, it could not be truly a ſpiritxal boty, 
What we would gather hence is this, That 
if a body, whilſt a body, may be ſo over- 
ſway'd by ghoſt within it, as to bruſh 
through many atoms of room in fewer nows 
of time, it may happily be that that unbo- 
dily thing call'd motion without ghoſt, may 
be ſo far 3»texded beyond what the body in 
which tis is extended, as to bring it-to a 
like ſwiftneſs. So that if all the motion with 
which God at firſt quickned the world, were 
made over to one ſmall body, juſt holdin 
way with time in its motion, and all the re 
at a dead ſtilneſs, time all the while holding 
on its even by-run, 'tis not methinks altoge- 
ther unlikely, but that this body which ran 
even a breaſt with time, from the motion 
which it had before, ſhould now gtve time 
the go-by, with what it has gotten ſince, and 
is over-glutted with. But, to break off from 
this ſo greata ſtamme to the mind, rather 
wiſhing we could give more light in it, than 
blifling our ſelves in that already given, We 
20 on to the following, which may ſeem to 
have beſet the mind as narrowly with wrack 
and night, as any of the foregoing. - 
E 
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We haveit, with the former,father'd upon 
Empiricus, thus. Take a line of nine points, 
and imagine two leaſt bodies pacing with 
even ſpeed from the two ends to the middle, 
that they may meet there, 'tisneedful that 
the fifth or middle point ſhould be. halv'd 
between them, there being no reaſon why 
one ſhould engroſs the whole more than the 
other ; when yet the places and bodies moy'd 
in them, are. fore-taken to be altogether 
without parts. Pe il. 
; To which by way of fore-runner, we. an: 

_ anſwer, That if the Argument be of any 
force at all, it will hold as ſtrongly againſt 


- . time's being made up of #9ws, as body's be- 


ing made up of leaſtings. Far ſuppole we 
theſe nine atoms of room to be run over by 
theſe leaſtings, in nine zows of time; each of 
them then muſt needs; have run as well four 


inſtances and an half of time, as four atoms - 


and an half of. room, time being a thing to 
be halv'd as well as room : Notwithſtanding 
which, wehold time to be made out of nows 
or inſtances, and ſo may likewiſe for all that, 
hold body to be made up of leaſtings or 
points z Only we have a divine witneſs to al- 
ſure us, that time had a jirſ# zow, but have 
only reaſon to beſpeak us, that bulk has a 
leaſt part ;, Whence we are not ſo ready to 
drive one vack, to infinity; as we are to drive 
the other oz: to it, _— Brit 
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But then to ſpeak more home, we anſwer, 
That the middle point 1s not to be halv'd or 
ſhared between both, nor taken up by ei- 
ther 3 but the race of both ſhall end at the 
fourth leaſting. If it be askt, What ſtops 
them there, when there 1s another leaſt- 
ing of room between them ere they can 
touch ? I anſwer again, The laws of motion,” 
in the round All of bodics ſtop them there, 
by virtye whereof 'tis 1impoſfible for a body 
to move through leſs thana leaſt of room, or 
to ſtrive to doit: Now the whole, or all that 
lyes between them being the leaſt that can 
be , if both ſhould crowd nearer, (and one 
muſt do it as well as the other)morion would 
be made inleſs than a leaſting of room: which 
1s buta kind of more than the moſt of non- 
tenſe. 

That they do not touch comes to coding 
for having taken themup as Indiviſibles,ſuch 
as can't be ſhread, we have thereupon made 
them Inviſibles, ſuch- as can't be ſeen; and 
thoſe things that cannot be ſeen at all, can- 
not be ſeen to touch or not to touch at ail. 

But if you make two ſuch bodies as may 
be ſeen, ſo to run a tilt upon ſach aline of 
odd leaſtings, we ſay they would meet and 
touch, and yet leave the odd atome of room 
between them too :. For there are not two 
podies 1a nature or handy-works to ſmooth- 
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ly outfided, but that being clapt together, 
would leave as many leaſtings of room be- 
tween them, as thoſe they touch at indeed, 
and inthe mean time ſhould ſeemingly touch 
or abutt at all, and by us be ſaid and thought 
ſo to do. | | 
Belides, we are to reckon here, That tis 
no unwonted thing in nature, for motians to 
be checkt, froma bare truckling to the laws 
of the world,or ſymbolizingwith the ſcheme 
of the great All, without the leaſt hit or ſtop 
from other bodies that thwart them ; as we 
have beforc ſhewn they would do, at the ſel- 
vedge of the World, and centre of the 
Earth. 'Nor 1s this $how or Phenomenon har- 
der to be underſtood,than that of two atoms 
falling from the two ends of the Earths 
throughfare line or diameter in even pace, 
and both ccafing to ſtir further, with the cen- 
tral or ;-»20ſt point between them, as here 
with the zziddlemoſt. It being demonſtrable, 
that neither of the two ſhould thruſt into 
it, and ſhut out the other, for this reaſon, 
Becauſe tis alike impoſlible, that both ſhould 
hive the whole, (two leaſtings of body 
crowding into one of room) or that each of 
them ſhou!d have half, the breaking that 
aſunder which is the leaſt that can be alrea- 
dy, being only a breach offenſe, and nothing 
at all belidcs. 
Which 
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Which laws too, are fo far ſpread as to 
take in ghoſt as well as body. For though 
we areſure that body cannot ſtop the glan- 
cings of a ghoſt, the hardeſt or the ſtiffeſ(t 
matter being as throughfareſom unto that, as 
the ſoftelt or the yieidingeſt : Yet, to go no 
further than our owa fouls, we ſee them 
bound, by theſe wide reaching laws we are 
ſpeaking of, tothe narrow cloſet of a mans 
body ; which that the body do not lock up 
there for the ſake of its hardfaſtneſs or 
cloſeneſs, we are enſured. For why, the body 
15as faſt and unthroughfareſom when a car- 
caſe, as when enlivened : but when the bo- 
dy becomes a carcaſe by timely or untimely 
death, we ſce then the ſou can do after the 
needings of its own kind, and fairly take 
leave of the body for all its cloggiſhnels ; 
not that it has ſprung any new leaks or ſtart- 
ing-holes to fle out at, but only that law. 
which bad it ſtay till then, bids it go now. It 
you ask me then , What 'tis that keeps the 
ſoul fo fait within the quickned body ? I an- 
{wer, Becauſe the great law of its kind has 
{et it no buſineſs to do any where clic in the 
world; and for the ſoul to be, and be for no- 
thing, or be againſt the law of its kind, which 
is as bad, would too 11 tax, and too much 
ihame tae wiſdom of its maker. 'Tisa truth 
with a witneſs, That cvery thing in the woxld 
| K 2 i 
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1s as much ſtakt down to its work (freedoms 
in free beings ſet afide) by the law of its Ma- 
ker, as the Groundfil of St.Paxl's was by the 
tools of the Workmen. Yielding therefore 
but this, That the ſoul was once put into the 
body by God Almighty, to begin or carry on 
a ſhaping or plaſtick work of life, in fuch 
bounds, of ſuch ſtuff}, for ſuch a time 3 which 
muſt be fo, or elſe, that the hairs ofour head 
are told, or our time's. in Gods hand, not fo: 
It will as furcly hold to: that ſpot of the 
world, for that work, all that while, as all 
other ghoſts may do within the ſelvedge of 
it, or as the body would reſt where 'tis, if 
begirt in a mould of marble, to the bigneſs 
of the whole e##ths globe 3 the laws of the 
All of bodies taking like place in both. The 
reaſon of the latter being, not, that the body 
of man cannot drill through marble at all : 
For if God likes toimpower it, it may, for 
ought I know, do ſo, as well as our Bleſſed 
Lord's could come in to ſuch a room, as 
where the doors were ſhut. But the main, 
if not the only thing in the way, is, That un- 
leſs a narrower law be made for it, there 1s 
a wider already made againft it. And ſure, to 
. think of any other and thicker way of ma- 
king the body the ſouls inholder,' as if any 
ſtrings of it could bind it down there or 


the cloſeſt coat of it wrap it up there, would 
: be 
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be all one with hedging in the Cuckoe, or 
laying of lime-twigs ,to catch the flying 
thoughts of it. 4x 

And thaf this law is not a law like that of 
right reaſon, and ſetled within, but ſome out- 
ward one, far above and wide of 1t, may be 
oather'd from hence; in that though we 
think it never ſo meet and wiſh 1t never ſo 
earneſtly, (it it be our mind and will only 
and not Gods )that we may go out of the bo- 
dy in life, or ſtay init at death, neither wall 
come to paſs, any more than willing to be 


"rich will make ſo ; our bounded wills not be- 


ing of ſtrength enough to unhinge Gods un- 
bounded power : Who hath withſtood his 
will, that is, of power or forecaſt.? 

If I agree with a Workman to build me on 
ſuch a plot of ground, an houſe of ſuch a 


ſize, in ſuch a time, with ſuch ſtuff as ſhall 


be laid him 1n, he not ſtirring out of it until 
he has ended it; though the doors or wayes 
be open, he cannot any wayes get out within 
that time, morally or 3 right : For why, I 
have ſo hem'd 1n that of him which is moral 
by the bargain, that that cannot be done by 
him that cannot lawfully be done by him, 
though he has ſtill the ſame kindly power of 
going. out at doors or openings that other 
men have. And could I now as well bind 
aim by laws of zatzre, as I have done by 

| L 3 thoſe 
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thoſe of right and wrong, (which God can do 
both alike,) Iſhould;then graſp all of him, 
as well as beforeT laid hold of ſome of him 
and it would thch be as well beyond his po- 
wer to {tir abroad altogether, as tis now to 
doit lawfnl'y; and he would more ſurely, 
than with chains and bullwarks, be charm'd 
within that circle all that time. If God Al- 
mighty had ſaid it with himſelf, That I ſhall 
nee ſet foot in Rome 3 though. my ſoul has 
the ſame power to do that for my body that 
another mans ſoul does for him going from 
hence thither, or that it ſhould do for me if 
I went thither ; yet I ſhall be as ſure not to 
come there, as if I were way-laid with na- 
thing but walls and ſconces gu)fs and quick- 
ſands. So much does each thing after its 
kind, bow to the laws of him that made it, 

' Much of this may be ſeen to in the Brea- 
 thers below us, of which a bird, one of the 
moſt quick and flitting kind, is one. At a 
known time of the year, one of the laws we 
are ſpeaking of, binds her to the ſluggiſh 
trade of ſetting in a neſt upon eggs,on which 
lcore alane it does it, in the open lightſom 
air too, and yith more ſtilneſfs than if tyed 
with ſtrings, or born down with weights, 
and notwithſtanding too, the kindly cravings 
of hunger and thirſt, as ſeems from its lean- 
neſs at that ſeaſon, and all this from as certain 
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a cauſe as is that, by which the runner in a 
Mill does not fink through the Lyingſtone, 
that is, a wide law of the Almighties. After- 
wards the ſame law, that for the ſake of the 
eggs hatching, had tyed down the brisk and 
eager fowl ſo long, fore-caſting alſo for the 
young ones a coming, bids it ariſe;for though 
its fatneſs might be ſpared, yet its life can- 
not. And now, though the Coethy bird 
ſhould be as much bent upon ſetting and 
ſtarving, as it was before upon riſing and eat- 
ing ; yet, as then the ſtrength of the law 
overbound it to ſet ſtill and hatch, ſo now 
the force of the ſame overſwayes it to flie a- 
way andeat : All this while ſhe plotting no 
more, . (without wiſer than we ) than the 
ſhruff, moſs and hair, that the neſt was 
thwackt together of. Ina word, tis fo clear 
that the Shows or Phenomena of the world 
are weilded by unſcen laws, even the worſt 
of its ſhocks and jumbles,and not after thoſe 


thick roughnefles that ſence beholds them 


with, that he cannot be any thing of a Chri- 


ftian Philoſopher (nor can he be now adayes 


the latter, to ſpeak of, who is not the for- 
mer,) that does not ſee,that even the Eeings 
beneath us are led to do all their tricks, by 
a wiſdom far overtopping that by which we 
manage the moſt weighty and crafty of our 
own affairs, 
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The birds we have been ſpeaking of, build 
neſts with ſuch an auk tool, their beak vary- 
ing too after the manifoldneſs of their forts 
and kinds, without either being ſhown or 
having tryed, more neatly than ſome men 
would do, holding the Apprenticeſhip to the 
craft of a Neltwright and making it 
their daily work, with the meetelſt of tools. 
The Spider drives on the great buſineſs of 
catching flies, by netting in corners within 
doors, and darting in the open air abroad, 
from the beginning to the end , with far 
more layers of plots and traps than the cun- 
ningeſt Huntſman follows his game. If the 
Commonwealth of Bees were but as narrow- 
ly ſearcht into, as it has been curioully en- | 
deavour'd, happily it would ſhame the miſ- 
adventures of the cryed up Kingdoms a- 
mongſ\t the ſtock of mankind. To come more 
home, we find we could ſuck better at a week 
old, without {kowing or trying, than we 
can do when grown up, by the help of rea- 
fon and fight of the thing done: for when 
wedidit as ſucklings, we were ſteer'd by a 
wildomin its ripenels, too far outgoing what 
we laid claim to in the ſeeds and ſparklings 
to be named with ir. Nay, to end, we may 
obſerve in our own elderly doings,and thoſe 
tog of ſo low a rank as that of the bare ſtir- 
ring of the limbs, we are ſet on work after 
_ 2 1 higher 
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higher ſcantlings of wiſdom than when we 
put forth the loftieſt powers, of will and yn- 
derſtanding: elſe we can give no reaſon why 
a 'Fool ſhould riſe more Mathematically 
from a ſeat, than the wiſeſt man can fully 
reckon for; inaſmuch as the remark is as old 
as Ariſtotle, That no man can riſe off a ſeat 
without either bowing the body forwards,or . 
drawing the legs backwards: but the ground 
of the thing has been ſo much in the dark, 
that it was but lately (thatI know) hitupon 
by that great Light of Cheſter and the World, 
(now with the Father of Lights, the excel. 
lent Biſhop Wilkins; who has brought it fo 
to the lever of the thigh, as to make the 
middle of it the prop or thiller, the body 
the weight, and the leg the power ; either of 
which being brought by a ſharp angle to a 
downright or perpendicular or more , with 
the thiller, will by ſo much leſſen the weight, 
from the yielded aſſumption in that mecha- 


nick power, That that point, which 1s toucht 


by a perpendicular from the centre of hea- 
vineſs, 1s one of the terms: Which kind of 
way made out to a fool, asan help to him to 
itand up from his ſeat, would ſooner fit the 
man that gives it to ſet down even ſuch ano- 
ther, than him any whit the more to rifeup, 
tor being taught ſo, how he ſhould : but yer 
he can do the thing without ſhowing, and 

| as 
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as miolt wiſe meti do too, without ſo much as 
thinking how.- So far do the laws we have 
hitherto been upon, bind and overſway the 
workings of all bodies, from the nobleſt be- 
ings inthe world, to the tiny beſtirrings of 
the leaſt atoms, which led us into all theſe re- 
marks. 


Q— 


CHAP. VI. 


Aving thus ſeen how far body or the 
| world of bodies may be bigned, how 
far a piece of it may be leſſend, and how 
{lowly or how ſwiftly bodies may be ſtirr'd, 
The next thing to be handled is, Of what 
ſtanding the world may be, or might have 
been ? Whether it might not have been fo 
far of old, as to have had no beginning ; or 
may not be ſuch a while to come, as to have 
no end ? | | | 
To this we muſt ſay, That as we learn from 
holy Writ, that the world had a beginning, 
ſo from the grounds by us laid down, it could 
not chooſe but have ſo; It being as eaſte for 
_ God, who is without beginning, to have be- 
o1nning, as for the world which had it, to 
have had none. God who is every way un- 
bounded, may as well be brought down to 


the timeſomneſs of that which 1s bounded, 
ay 
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as that which is every way bounded, may be 
lifted up to the alwayneſs of him who is un- 
bounded; the farneſs being the ſame, *tis all 
one, for this to come to that or that to this, 
the Hill to come to Mahomet or Mahomet to 
the Hill. If it be ſaid, That Gods coming 
down to the world would ungod him, but 
not the worlds coming up to ſomewhat that 
he is. I ſay, the worlds driving up to any 
thing of Gods being, would as much ungod 
him, and over and above unworld it ſelf. 
For it does as much ungod him who is ever- 
laſting, to make another ſo,as it does to make 
him not ſo; for why, if he be not only ever- 
laſting, he is not everlaſting at all. Two 
times may as well drive on by each others 
ſide, and not be one,as two everlaſtingneſles; 
and two things unbounded in bulk, may as 
well dwell together in the ſame unbounded 
room, and not be the ſame bulk, as two 
things unbounded in laſting, may dwell to- 
gether in the ſame abiding, and not be the 
ſelf-ſame abiding. 

If God has the whole perfeFion or fulncſs 
of everlaſtingneſs, then cannot the world 
g0 ſhares with him, without he ſhould un- 
god himſelf, by making himſelf leſs perfe&; 
and if he has 1t ſo wholly, as that whole 
thing to be himſelf wholly, then cannot he 
make it over to another, without making 
Es | that 
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that to be no other but himſeif. Infomuch 
that I do think the begetting and forth- 
ſtepping of the Son- and Holy Ghoſt could 
nere have been, had they not been Very God 
of very God. \ 

If any ſhall fay as ſome have done already, 
that the world 1s ſomewhat beſides God for 
all his boundleſsneſs, and has a bounded ful- 
neſs or perfection,over and above hisbound- 
leſs perfection, and ſo why may there not 
- be 7»finitely more than gods infinite whole 

perfetion as well as finitely more 2 I anſwer, 
Methinks whoever ſays it, ſpeaks thick, in 
both meanings, as taken for haſty and groſs 


- + too. For though the world be ſomewhat 


that 1s of God , yet 'tis not ſomewhat that 
is 20t Gods ; 'tis not he but 'tis his 5 'its per- 
feCtion 1s hzs perfeCtion, and fo his, as that 
it had never beex hjs nor never bees, it he 
had not beer Tnfinite or Almighty. Had the 
world or any thing elſe perfection or be- 
ing, though in never ſo low and ſcant_a 
way, and not ſpringing fromGod , I could 
not tell how to think God an infinite maker; 
ſomething being mgde,or being,that he did wot 
x1ahe : but that Gods making a boundedly 
perfect worid, from his unboundedly per- 
fet power, ſhould be a taking up 'of, or 
lefſening to, that his whole perfection, I no 
£ore conne, than that a mans doing a thing 
| wiſely 
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wiſely, ſhould” make him not to have the 
whole of that wiſdom which he had. Indeed 
if God were ſuch a kind. of Being, as ſome 
have made him, by ekeing him out with 
boundleſs ſcopes, nothing could - then be 
roomthy beſides him, without carving a 
piece ont of him. Which he that ſtickles ſo 
much for ſhould do well to mind a little 
the twitchings of; For ſure he muſt be 
ſtockt with forehead , as well as brains, to 
hold it. | | | 

As that Bayard: muſt ever be as bold as 
blind, that comes hobling with his blundring 
houghs, on Hallowed be thy name. God is 
an infinite maker as well as an infinite God, 
infinite in doing, as well as in being 5 when 
therefore he does or makes, he does or 
makes ſomewhat : but that that ſo:ewhat, 
ſhould end in a thing that is not God, talls 
out by luck, and is not a thing that uſt 
be; for Gods making of ſmmething into no- 
thing,is as much an Almighty work,as making 
of ſomething oxt of #othing. Whence I think, 
that God by making any thing,does not make 
any new perfeFion beiides, or out of, his 
own, which 1s the whole infinitely 5 but 
vives a ew ſhow of it, in that,' which {ti}] 
lives, or moves, or has its being 7 him, not 
out of, or beſides htm, as when he benothings 
' a thing that 1s, he does not benothing any 
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perfeCttion, it being too hard to think how | 


that can be an infinitely perfect deed, as all 
his #re, but only ſhift the ſbow or ſight of 
his own infinite whole perfeftion, which is 
not more by doing this, nor leſs by doing 
that 3 (or gives the ſame in another dreſs). 

The way to drive the world up to ever- 
laſtingneſs, is not to give it a being ſoqner 
and ſooner, on and on: For when you have 
driven it as far as you can that way, you are 
as far off from Gods everlaſtingneſs as when 
you firlt ſet out 3 and 'tis no bettet than jf 
you ſhould go about to make a man as with 
as God, by making him every day a little 
wiſer than other. We have ſaid it and muſt 
ſtand to it, that Gods everlaſtingnefs is a bes 
ginningleſs, endleſs zow; and if you mean, 
to get the world to goſhares in it , you muſt 
turn its way of being one ow of time af- 
ter another, into that of being all at once, or 
you do nothing ; any more than you ſhall 
make it allfilling, unleſs you can put it out 
of its wont of having here a piece and 
there a piece, into the way of being alto- 
gether. 

IF otherwiſe, look for brain-breaks from 
ſuch kind of killing things as theſe 3 As an 
infinite tale of years to have run before the 
time tm which the world, as 'tis, began ; and 
that 1s ſuch a caxot be, that we need ſay no 

more 
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more againſt it, becauſe we have faid &- 
nough already : and then a. more than in- 
finite tale now, becauſe more have run by 
now, than had then : and a more than that 
more, becauſe more are to come to the end 
of the world, than have already been : and 
then a moſt behind that after more, for why 
there 1s to come an unknown tale of years 
after the worlds end: and after that after as 
endlefly as ever were before. Thus ſhall we 
ſort out eternity into as many kinds and 
lengths, as the Darbyſbire huſwife does her 
puddings, when ſhe makes whitings and 
blackings, and liverings and hackings : 
and 'tis pitty for fooling ſake that we 
cannot tye a ſtring at the ends of all ja- 
Iike. But ſtill that which kills after all this 
death 1s , that in this infinite tale of years, 
more than infinite, more than that more, and 
molt at the end of it, there muſt yet have 
been a more infinite than all thoſe infinites of 
moneths, and in that a more than that infi- 
nite off weeks, and in that a more than that 
infinite of days; inthat, a more of hours, 
in that, of halyes quarters and moments : 
and yet the firſt infinite tale, as much as all of 
them together, neither more nor leſs. 

Pag. 400. 402. And if any man think to 
come flouriſbing off with this, . That 'tzs not 
the infinite ſucceſſuon but the infinity of the 
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ſucceſſion that thus wracks the mind, and that 
it would bear as hard upon any other infinite 
but Gods , that is. I think ſo my ſelf and 
would have others think fo too,that a things 
infinity in whole, which is finite 1n parts, 1s 
enough to crack all the ſtrings in the back- 
bone. Therefore all che hurt I wiſh men, is 
That as they love their eaſe, they would ne- 
ver crack their brains nor rend their ſouls, 
with-thinking that there are any ſuch things, 
while they live, but only in the Mathema- 
ticks, where ſuch are ſuppoſed, but are zot, 
nor ever were faid to be. And then, as for 
Gods ever bleſſed and only infinity , to a 
man who is as. he ſhould be, it comes as full 
of good cheerand heart taking, as the other 
comes emipty of 1t. | 


3 Pag. 413, 414. Our Author indeed is - 


clearly of the mind, the world might have 
been from everlaſting, and that for ought I 
can ſee for theſe reaſons only. 

'Tis clear, ſays he, the world might + becn 
made ſooner than it was made 3and if there ne- 
ver was a time in which the world could not be 
ade, it follows that it niight have been made 
from eternal ages £ | 


. Arſw. Before world was, there was no. 


ſoonerneſs at all : and therefore the- worl4 
could not have been ſoozer made than 1t was. 


And the reaſon why there never was a time 
| " int 
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in which the world could not be made, 1s 
only this; Becauſe there never was any time 
at all, till the world that was the firſt time- 
ſom thing, was made, and by it time was.Nor 
does it follow from thenee, That it might 
have been from eternal ages; For why, there 
were no ages at all, until that which began at 
the beginning of the world. 

Secondly, Pag. 415. Conld not God then 
wake the world, when he ſet with himſelf that 
he would do it 2 What bound him up, that he 
conld not give ſhew of his power, together with 
his will? = 

Anſw. The words having a twofold mean- 
ing, one true, the other untrue, I ſay he 
could, and he could not's he could in one 
meantag, and he could not in another. The 
when has two faces, one with which it looks 
inwards 19goO the decree , the other with 
which it loyks o-zwards unto the world. As 
to the firſt, *ris not true; as to the latter, 'tis: 
God could bring forth the world at that 
then, wherein or when he had caſt with him- 
ſelf the world could afterwards be made,and 
that was when 1t was made: But God could 
not aoit then, when he was ſetting with him- 
felf todoit afterward, (if I may word it {0 
to be better underſtood ;) and that whex oft 
ly was from everlaſting ; for he had decreed 
tromeverlaſting,that he would doit ta time 
__ M ' 
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and 1t could: be done no otherwiſe. 
That forecaſt or decree by the .power of 
which the world was, was nothing but Gad 
forecaſting or decreeing ; and if the world 
had been of as long ſtanding as that was, 
that had been God too. That everlaſtingneſs 
that made one to be God, would have made 
the other ſo. Inſcmuch that the Argument is 
nothing but this, God was from everlaſting, 
therefore the world might have been ſo too. 
And that is indeed a pretty little brat, that 
has been ſo lovingly dandled by old Father 
Hobbes , that 1t will never call other man 
Daddy while the world laſts. 
- Methinks decreeing is ſo much forecaſting 
or foredooming that which 1s to be, and 1s 
not, till ſo foredoomd, that do but once 
yield/that the world was, becauſe God from 
everlaſting did decree it ſhould be, and for 
the ſake of that alone it cannot be from ever- 
laſting. The world being 0 world but as it 
was a decreed world,and the decree by which 
it was ſuch, being from everlaſting decreed, 
and never a deerceirg, then T ſay, The world 
mult be after the decree, not in the paſſing 
of it 5 for it was ever paſſed, never paſſing. S0 
the decree paſſed, was the cauſe of the world 
made. Now the decree which was paſs d be- 
fore it, being froz: everlaſting, 1t was there- 
upon from everlaiting before it, So that by 
making 
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making the world as muchas you can of old, 
you can make jt no more everlaſting than 
tis; for it would alwayes be alik= after the 
decree, which was from everlaſting before it. 
If you ſay the world was jult as everlaſt- 
ing as the decree, rather made in it than by 
it, or upon it : Not to ſ: ay, How can that be 


| made, that was nevera making ? I ſay then, 


The world muſt needs be before ever God 
was aware of it, or could ever decree it 
and ſo as much the cauſe of the decree, as 
the decree of that ; and the decree as much 
a worlded decree, as the world a decreed 
world; and that decree being God himſelf, 


he muſt be alſo a worlded God,or a begoded RE, 


world. 

'Tis ſtill a truth, and owned ſuch; That 
what binds up God from doing, binds him 
alſo from willing : But as God had not a 
power from everlaſting, to make the world 
from eyerlaſting 3 ſoneither did heever will 
it ſhould be ſo: but his will from everlaſting 
was, That it ſhould be in time. Accordingly 
his power holding an evenneſs with this his 
will, brought forth-the world at that time 
and : no other, than we read- it took begin- 
nin 

0h. There is yet another Afrgurtent much 
befriended by the fame hand, as alſo to be 
met with good broadly ſomewhere. itt the 
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Morean Philoſophy, and that 1s, Why conld 
not God as well make the world everlaſting a 
parte ante, oz the behalf of formerneſs, as he 
did 'the ſoul of man a parte polt , on the be- 
half of latierneſs « Why could not the one as 
well have no beginning, as the other no end ? 
Anſw. This all flows from a very great 
miſtake about the very being of that thing 
which we call Everlaſtineneſs. Gods everlaſt- 
ingneſs, and that of the foul, are two things 
under one name 3 and ſo wide aſunder too, 
that they lye infinitely off each other, as to 
their very kind. As Gods everlaſtingneſs 
was always without ſucceſſion, fo 'tis now, 
and everſhall be. And as the everlaſting ſoul 
of Adam has liv'd as ſucceſſively fince his 
death; as the world it (elf, that we ſee holds 
on to do ſo ſtill ; ſo {ball it abide for what 1s 
to come , as it has for that which 1s paſt, 
it ſhall never wear otherwiſe than 1t has 
or does. And it ſhall never be ſaid, That 
his, orany mans ſoul, has liv'd to an infinite 
number of minutes ; but whatever minute 
you pitch upon, in the boundleſs laſting of 
the ſoul. it will have'a bounded tale of mj- 
nutes bchind it 3 and 1t ſhall never live 1n 
other to come, than ſuch as are already paſt; 
the ſoul being rather indefinite than infinite 


in its abiding, rather of an unmarkt laſting 


than everlaiting 3 and that everlaſtingneſs 
Or 
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or endleſnefs which it has, (ſo call'd, ) ſhall 
come no nearer Gods everlaſtingneſs or end- 
leſneſs, thanif it laſted only for a while, and 
then ended : For (till it ſhall be rightly ſaid, 
That God is every way infinitely beyond the 
ſoul, in his way of abiding. Gods everlaſt- 
ingneſs is without beginning and without 
end; and theſe two are ſo together, and 
bound up in one, that you can no wayes 
halve them, and ſay, This half 1s unbegin- 
ntmgly, and that unendingly ; this unlike 
the ſouls abiding, and that like it : For that 
is this, and this is that in God, and both are 
one, and one God too, and you can no more 
ſunder them than cut a zow in two. From e- 
verlaſting to everlaſting is God's whole eter: 
nity, and nothing leſs can be it, or any thing 
of it ; If it be otherwiſe dealt out, we mul 
remember, 'tis for our ſakes only. 

But now the alwayneſs of the ſoul 1s ſuch 
a thing, as of which it may de ſaid, 1t ever- 
more was not, as well as it evermore will be, 
Now as that which evermore was, ſtands off 
infinitely from that which evermore was not, 
ſ9 does Gods everlaſtingnefs, which was the 
former, from that of the foul which ts the 
latter. And as for that which 1s to come,the 
ſoul muſt creep on to it ſtep by ſtep, now at- 
ter now: Whereas to Gods everlaſtingnefs, 
as there was nothing before it, ſo there 15no- 
| M3 thin 
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Ting to come aſter it; nothing to come, nor 
nothing paſt in reſpect of. it; but all to him 
is zow, and he is hier out of the length of 
_ our line, from everlaſting before it, toever- 
laſting beyond it. | 
Should it be otherwiſe than we have ſaid, 
this unbecomingneſs would tread upon the 
heels of 1t, to wit, That the world might as 
well get up with Gods all-fillingneſs by 
pony bigger, as with his everlaſtingneſs 
y growing older. For let us but ſuppoſe the 
world every week it laſts, to wax as big a- 
gain, (he that made this 1n ſix dayes, can 
make it as much more in ſix more, ) and to 
have the ſame everlaſtingneſs the ſoul has,'or 
might have had; 1f by its ever growing older 
it would reach or hold up with Gods ever- 
laſtingneſs, then by its ever growing bigger 
it would reach or hold out with Gods all-fil- 
lingneſs : ever to ever, or infinite to infinite 
being the ſame. 
Why could not God make the world 


boundleſs in its bigneſs one way, as the ſoul 


in its laſting another way 2 As ſyppoſe an 
infinite line to cut the infinite roomthineſs 
in the midlt, (as ſomebody will ſhew you 
how,)might not God have made in one half, 
a Being boundleſs in bulk one way, fo as we 
might ſay, that God were infinitely beyond 
the bound cf its infinity one way, as well as 
x SEFEE : fay, 
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ſay, God was everlaſtingly before the be- 
ginning of our everlaſtingneſs one way. . Its 
immenſity might as well have a firſt part as 
to outſtretchedneſs, and no laſt, as our ever- 
laſtingneſs have a firſt now of its abiding,and 
no laſt. Extenſion that 1s infinite as to bulk - 
one way, is no more uncouth than an abiding 
that is everlaſting as to length one way. 

But now ſhould there ever be ſuch a thing 
as this, it muſt needs ſhare in the half of 
Gods all-fillingneſs ; but ſeeing that Gods 
all-fillingneſs cannot be halv'd, but is what it 
is wholly, and this is what it is halily, it fol- 
lows, That becauſe this Being cannot reach 
half of it, or all of it, it can reach none at at 
of it. In like manner, Gods everlaſtingnelz 
not being to be halv'd, any more than his 
all-fillingneſs, the everlaſtingneſs that the 
_ has, muſt reach the whole of it, or none 
of it. 

Beſides, the thing would be too ill matche 
with it ſelf, ever tobe at all. If that which is 


once infinite can never be finite, 'tis impoſh- 


ble, that even while 'tis infinite it ſhould be 
finite too, infinite one way and finite ano- 


ther, whether it beſo 1nits Jaſting or 1n its 


roomthineſs. Finite one way and infinite 
another, is worſe than man one way and 
horſe another, or woman one way and filh 
another, which yet is that Centaur and Mere- 
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maid, that never were but in the wildeſt 
thoughts of him that ſometimes roved. at 
them. | 

| But indeed the felf-ſame Writer has 
told us roundly, (p. 399.) That Gods being 
everlaſting, is nothing but his having the root 
of it ſo in him, as to be call/d everlaſting in the 
felf-ſame meaning that the ſoul of man is 5 not 
that it has been together with that which is to 
be, but that 'tis put into ſuch a way that it 
muſt needs ever abide, and be together with 
every now, when once it comes. But that 
God ſhould be 1n aCtu, or already, together with 
thoſe moments that are to come, is both abſurd 
and 1mpoſhble. 

Now Imuſt beg leave to ſay, That how- 
ever this everlaſtingneſs may ſet well enough 
upon the thing that Mr. Hobbes has made a 
God of, that he might play with him: yet I 
am ſure it would full ill become that God 
who has made us, that we might worſhip 
him. ForT will be bold to ſay, tis prov'd, 
the ſoul ſhall never have liv d everlaſtingly, 
and that that everlaſtingneſs which the ſoul 
has in the rect, and 1s to come, is of the ſame 
kind with that abiding which it has already 
grown uip to, and is paſt : Nor 1s1t any thing 
elfe but time eked out, now after now, a laſt- 
ingneſs that is indefinite, but not finite; for 
why, a thing that is finite backwards, _— 
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be infimte forwards, any more than a thing 
may be boundleſs in bulk one way and boun- 
ded another. . Now, that God Almighty 
ſhould have an. everlaſtingneſs that is as 
much finite as infinite, growing as grown, or 
be only indefinite, 1s a thing: that I will not 
call by its right name: but beit as it can 
be, it lights full upon the head of him that 
ſays, Gods everlaſtingneſs is ſo ſtrainedly 
ſuch-as that of our ſouls 1s. If it beallayed 
with this, That only that part of Gods ever- 
laſtingneſs which is to come, is akin to ours ; 


- he that ſhall do it, 1s himſelf more akin to 


Waltham's Calf, that was to ſuck part of that 
Bulls milk that had none at all. He that 


breaks aſunder Gods everlaſtingneſs, breaks i 


the Godhead ; for why, his everlaſtingneſs 
15s no leſs than his very Being : and he that 


makes part of it like to ours, makes the- 


whole ſo; for whatſoever part you pitch on 
fore or aft, it is the whole, and zow for ever- 
more. | 

The ground we go upon here is this, That 
whatſoever God ts, or 1s in God, 1s a@raliter 
or in a readineſs, and that he is not towards 
any thing which now he 1s not, or in potentia 
ad aliquid. That the bare Eflence or Being of 
God 1s fo in a&r or fortawith , that 'tis as 
impotible he ſhould be in potentia, as tha 

he ſhould be leis perfect, 1s owned as well by 
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our Author as any man. But I fay then, That 
Gods everlaſtingneſs muſt needs be as much 
in a readineſs, becauſe Gods Being, as 'tis 
everlaſting, is as far from ot being, and as 
every way perfe@ as his Being barely taken, 
And if that be reaſon enough to make one 
actually or forthwith, *tis ſo too to make the 
other ; the latter being bound in the former, 
and Gods being alone without being everlaſt- 
ing, not being at all, but as we think it, by 
it ſelf. If then Gods Eſſence or Being, taken 
_ only as ſuch, cannot be made up of being and 

not being, neither can that his Being, taker 
as everlaſting ; the everlaitingneſs of it being 
as much of the Eflence as the »akedneſs, and 
rather too, inaſmuch as one'ts, the other lone- 
ly, is but thought. If then Gods being as 
Hin, ſhut out as well the may be, poſſe eſſe, 
as the may not be, the poſſe 207: eſſe, Gods Be- 
ing as ever being, ſhuts out both too ; elſe 
God ſhould be more perfect in the being 
which he has ſanderly1n our thoughts, than 
in that being which he has tr»ly in himſelf. 
If that of Gods everlaſtingneſs which 1s to 
come may be, but is not 3 then that of Gods 
Eſſence which 3t is, may be alſo, but as yet 
7s not. He then that ſayes that Gods bare Eſ- 
fence mult be forthwith or au, but his ever- . 
laſting Eſſence, or his everlaſtingneſs which is 


all one, muſt be forth-coming or in potentia, 
| muſt 
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mult either ſay he does not know what, or he 
does not care what 3 it being true blew Go- 
tham or Hobbes ingraind, one of the two. 
To make it yet out, that Gods everlaſting- 
neſs muſt be like that of the ſoul, growing 


ſtill more and more, our Author goes on, 


by ſhewing the aukneſs or great abſurdity 


on the other ſide, which is, That all that which 
is to come ſhould already be. 

That that which 1s ſo unto us ſhould al- 
ready be with us, I acknowledge is auk e- 
nough 3 but that that which is ſo to us, but 
not to God, (to whom nothing can be to 
come or paſt) ſhould be ow together with 
him, is no more odd, than that that which is 
a great way off in place from us,ſhould be at 
hand to God-ward. As for what we read in 
Holy Writ, that God was, and is, and is to 
come, tis a coming down to our meanneſs : 
As when he ſaid, Before Abraham was T am, 
and This day have I begotten thee, who was 
begotten from everlaſting, he kept as near 
to the thing that he was, as he kept off from 
the Grammar that we ſpeak by. And if we 
ſhould but reaſon from the likeneſles that 
God has given us of himſelf to other thing:, 
as tis here done from the likeneſs given to 
time, unto his being ſuch indeed, we might 


| eaſily make as odd a thing of the Godhead. 


as ſomebody elfe has done of his everlaſting. 
neſs. | ' Bos 
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Beſides, 'tis owned too, That all themo- 
ments which are to come ſhall never | be, 


[p. 399.] and therefore God ſhall never be. 


together with them. Not to ſay how hard 
*tis, that that which 1s not-at all, nor ever will 
be, nor can beat all, nor can come nearer at 
all, ſhould yet be a coming ;I muſt yet mark, 
that this onward everlaſtingneſs which is 
faſtned upon God Almighty , is all along 
made up of things which before were not, 
afterwards are not, and leaves ſtill beyond 
it things that never ſhall be: So that Gods 
everlaſtingneſs, or everlaſting God, is made 
up of ſomething that now 1s, and ſomething 


- «+ thatwasandis not, and ſomething that nei- 


theris, nor ever was, nor ever will be: And 
that 1s a ſomething that never was ſome- 
thing, nor 1s now ſomething, nor ever will 
be ſomething: but a ſomething that 1s now 
nothing, and alwayes was nothing, and al- 
wayes will be nothing 3 unleſs the Reader 
will let it be ſomething that 15 now awke,and 
alwayes was awke, and alwayes will be 
awke, 

But we are not only to be burden'd with 
avke, but knockt down with a Caz't be too. 
For fo we read, Tf there be nothing to come 
of Gods infinite ſucce)ſuon, then "tis come to 
an end: but tis a Contradifion that what is 
rnbounded ſhould ever be ended: 'tis there- 


fore 
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fore impoſlible that God ſbould be in aCtu or 
at hand with that, which is not ſo yet, but 
will be. C:1 þ $ f 

This indeed ſmells pretty ſtrong. of quirk, 
but reliſhes-as faintly as may. be of reaſon. 
| For it has no crutches to jean 1ts crippled 

burden on, but what we have already pluckt 
from under it, to wit, a ſucceſiton in Gods 
everlaſtingneſs; whence tis thought be- 
cauſe things are to. come to us, Who are 
growing onwards, they muſt be ſo to God 
likewiſe, who is not, but calls the things that 
are not as though they were : and I think 
enough has been ſaid to ſhew, that neither is 
extendednes the meaſure of Gods immenſity, 
nor 15 ſucceſſive laſtingneſs the meaſure of his 
eternity. But if the man who 1s fo all to be- 
nighted , will needs be ſetting up a ll iz 
the wiſp, no wonder if the glare of it ſome- 
times roblet him into bogs and marlpits. 

But if another gates anſwer mult be gt- 
ven, I do fay, that when ever any man dogs 
me with this, If there be zothing to come of 
Gods eternity tis at ax enxd Then will I 
ſay too, It there be nothing to come of half 
of it, that half isat an end. So at the very 
tire of my writing this, Half Gods ever- 
laſtingneſs ſhould be fairly tript off; and 
though God Almighty were whole God from 


everlaſting, yet he is to be bur halj-God to 
CVEr- 
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everlaſting ; his everlaſtingneſs being of his 
very Godhead, and this halving of it being 
a knack of our Authors owning long ſince. 
Again I muſt fay , If there be no part of 
Gods immenſfity beyond the room where 1 
now am, then tis wholly here, and if 
wholly here tis wholly finite; for ſuch is 
the whole room that is here : But tis a Con- 
tradition that boundlefs being ſhould be 
bounded.. For the rightning of all which 
there is nothing in the world to be brought 
forth but this, that He that talks of one or 
other, talks idle, and jumbles holy Ghoſt 
and body , laſtingneſs and everlaſtingneſs 
both together, which ſhould always be kept 
wide aſunder. Something to come, and part 
beyond, have nothing to do, with Gods 
everlaſtingneſs or alfillingneſs, but are whol- 
"ty taken up by body and time. And becauſe 
we ſee that every body has a middle and 
that our laſtingneſs has an onwardneſs, we 
are hafty to make over theſe to God and his 
everlaſtingneſs : Whereas nothing has a mid- 
dle, that has not two ends, between which 
the middle muſt evenly be, nor 1s any thing 
growing older that was not ſometimes 
young, or young that was not ſometimes 
nothing: If then Gods Eternity has neither 
beginning or end, he muſt be hugely out, 
that talks of .the middle of it ; and if God 
| WEre 
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were never younger than he is, he is but a 


brainſick wight that dreams of his growing 
older. If nothing of his everlaſtingneſs be 
| if any 

e paſt then ſomething of Gods being, was, 
but is not 3 and if any be to come, then 
ſomething of Gods being 1s not yet, but for- 
ſooth ſhall be, and yet his own elf ſtitlly 
and rightly holds, that Gods. being as ſuch 
is altogether in a readineſs or a&Galiter. 
Now do but put theſe two together, and ſee 
how huge luckily and unluckily they ſpell 
abſurd and impoſsible, which yet are ihe two 
hard things that are caſt into the Folks diſh 


for them to gnaw upon: Sometimes he that is . . 


buſie in hurling ſtones at random to pelt o- 
ther mens Ran unluckily brain ſome of 
his own Swans. | 
Though the thing we are upon be ſo a 
Nozeſach, that there 1s no other thing 1nbe- 
1ng,or can be,to which we may fully liken it, 
yet ſome things there are by our looking 
unto which, the underſtanding,I think, will a 
little the better cope with this. One 1s the 
way of the ſouls being in the body, or to- 
gether with it. Let us then with Aficbaelins 
Ca late Hoorns man) take eternity to be as it 
were the ſoul of time as rhen the ſoul takes 
in all the body, without being partable as 
that is, but being as cleaveleſs as 1f It _ 
| ut 
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but the leaſt point of itzSo eternity hems in all 
time, without creeping on & on as that does, 
but being as free from all ſucceſſion as the 
leaſt now of 1t. Little otherwiſe Gods work- 
ing or knowing differs from ours, as ſealing 
or printing does from limning and drawing, 
one asking time, and the more done the more 
time 3 the other 1s done'in a moment, and . 
much may be done 1n that moment as eafily 
as a little. _ | 
Another likeneſs may be that ' of the 
wheel, beſet with a row of cogs or pegs, 
in the whirling about of which, to an eye 
that is plac't within, theſtirring of each cog 
comes into fight, one after other, all on a 
row ; ſo that the firſt look't on, muſt turn 
about to the point at which its ſtart began, 
before all of them can come to be ſeen ; but 
tc3 an eye that 1s ſeated without the wheel, 
the running of the wheel is taken in the 
twinkling of an eye. Now God ts beyond 
the wheel or line of our time; for why,he'1s 
beyond the ſelvedge of this our timeſome 
world, by way of perfection, that 1s, not 
ſtowage, to him then the whole wheeling - 
about or revolution of times, 1s as much 1n 
an in(tant, as the leaſt now of 1t 1s to us: 
Nor is1it right down trifling to mark how 
time has a great deal of its length or ſhort- 


neſs, from the plight that our ſouls or bodies 
arc 
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are in : for when we are 1ll at eaſe, the ſhor- - 
ter time is alwayes long, and the wheel there- 
of drives on heavily 3 but when we are blith 
and happy, the wheel 1s laid aſide for wings, 
and that which.could ſcarce go of late, now 
flies, and overſwiftly too for us to mark its 


' ſpeed. Noily God who is infinitely more hap- - 


py than weare;muſt needs drive on the ſpeed 
of this wheel. to an infinite height, beyond 
What we,can ; ſo that it muſt do no leſs than 
wind up 1nto it ſelf, even in.a very moment. 


| Tf it can, take the ſowneſs of one now after 


another, from us, why may it not take the 
ſwiftneſs of all its 2ows together from God ?. 
And though indeed many things are to us 0- 
therwiſe than. they are, yet ſo as all things 

are to him, even lo they are indeed. £ 
But to make ſhort with our Author, to 
whom 1t ſeems the world might have been 
from everlaſting, we- ſhall only mark what 
an ugly train this carries after it, His news 1s, 
That the world might have been as unbegin- 
ningly as God himſelf, and then to be ſure it 
may be as endleſly as he 1s ; for the ſoul which 
15 one thing that God has made, being ſo al- 
ready, the world which 1s another, may be 
ſo too, if God will : So God may give away 
his whole everlaſtingneſs, to a world that 1s 
as much as he can be from everlaſting to, 
everlaſting : And when he is thus on the gi- 
| ving 
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ving hand, he may give away his immenſi- 
ty too.And this indeed our Author is fo for- 
ward to yield, that he has taken itup for a 
thing that all menelſe have done; for ſo he 
lanchesout, (p. 391.) Our laſtingneſi cannot 
be of another kind from Gods everlaftingneſs; 
for then if God ſhould make 4 body of an all- 
filline outftretchedneſs, it would not be all-fil- 
ling, becauſe it would have dimenſions of ano- 
ther hind from what God has. So he does not 
only take it for a truth, That ſuch a thing 
may be, but a more owned truth than that 
which this is brought to ſtrengthen. But 1n- 
deed, whether he will hold ſo or not, be uſt, 
or elſe break with himſelf. For if the reafon 
why the world might be from everlaſting, 
was, (as p. 414. 1s faid,) Becaufe there was 

no part of that laſtingneſs which was before 
the world, in which it began to have a po- 
wer to be,but {till it might have been ſooner 
and ſooner unbeginningly, then the ſame 
gives the world leave to have been all-filling 
as to bulk : For why, there is no ſcantlingof 
that roomthineſs beyond the world, beyond - 
which the world had no power to be, but 
ſtill it might have been Digger and bigger 
boundleſly. Beſides, for fail, he has found 
out another way to make the world as im- 
menſe as God is, though it were made boun- 
ded from everlaſting; and that is by-growing 
every 


every day bigger and bigger endleſly : fo 
having laſted an i»fiite while, it mult needs 
have grownup to an infinite bulk, though 
made otherwiſe at fir{t ; for ſo be ſays, God 
is call d everlaſting, not that he is gotten up 
to all the nows of time that are to come, but 
that he is hieing thither as faſt as he can, in 
the ſame road with our fouls. Which is in- 
deed a moſt curious, pretty, dainty thing,if 
you mind it narrowly : For,in likeneſs, Gods 
immenſity may be call'd ſo, not-that he has 
fill'd all roomthineſs from all eternity, or was 
everlaſtingly every where 3 but from his 
growing ever more and more in bulk, he may 
be ſaid tobe immenſe, as from his growing 
ever older and older in time, he may be ſaid 
to be eternal : ſo have we gottena world as 
everlaſting and as immenſe as God himſelf. 
Now he that will but cut out ſuch a God for 
me and make it thus far, I le undertake. to 
make it up for him with ſtuff of the own ; 
for now Gods Almightineſs, All-wiſdom, and 
whatever elſe comes under the name of at- 
tributum incommunicabile in the Dutch Divi- 
xity, ſetting no cloſer to the Godhead than 
his everlaſtingneſs and all-filliagneſls, he 
might from everlaſting have thrown them in 
too after the other : or however, if he gave 
them but a bounded mightineſs and wiſdom, 
yet inafnuch as there might bea growing 
N 2 | every 
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every day more mighty and more wiſe from 
everlaſting, that Being muſt needs be as infi- 
nite in wiſdom-and mightineſs as God him- 
ſelf, becauſe as infinite 1n- thoſe two as he is 
in hiseverlaftingneſs, in which hes no leſs 
infinite than in them. | _ 
All that. we want now of making. the 
world a God Cap-a-pe, or up to the Brim, 1s 
only this, That ſuch a world would be made 
by God ſtiJ], and not from everlaſting of it 
ſelf, as he is.” But do but put it next into that 
ſame boundleſs roomthineſs and abiding; , 
whereupon 'tis ſaid , they: would jump -into 
one roemthineſs and abiding 3 'and, which are 
as much of themſelves as God himſelf is, and 
were and will be for all him from everlaſting 
to everlaſting ; and then I think he will have 
ſet before us ſuch a Hogher moghenLeviathan, 
that that of Holy Job would be but a kind 
\ of Spratkin to it ward, and the bigger one of 
Mr. Hobbes would never be enough to make 
Anchovy-ſauce for it. Though indeedI can- 
not think he meant no better, yet weighing 
theſe things, I muſt needs fay, He ſeems tobe 
4 ſetter forth of ſtrange gods, and looks asif 
he had given us Textamina de Deo for the 
nonce. And for my part, if I did but think 
there were or could be any fuch thing as 
ſprings thus kindly from the feed which he 
has ſown, it would give me for ever frolick- 


ing 
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ing on'tagain., and I ſhould goin fear ofmy 
life on't every day T rife, and dream full 
dradly on't every night I went to bed. For 


T:being at no: agreement vvith this ſame þz- 


deons Roomer; as to the vvay hovv I ſhould. 
behave my ſelf. tovvards it vvhile init, hovy 


to beſpeak its forgiveneſs after doing amiſs, 


or how to know when FE have done fo; it 
maybe, while Tam thinking how all is well, 
and a coaks a coming, I may, for ought'L 
know, be ramping'on theſnout of it, and fo 
have-my harmleſs miſtake paid home by a 
vile miſchance! and a ſudden too, with no- 
thing lefs than-the dreadfulneſs of a. grim 
nip, 'and adead-doing gripe. - | 
And this ſhall /be enough to have ſpoken 
to the firſt: part of our fourth Head, How 
far of otdz: the world or body; has or might 
have been: The other part is, How long it 
ſhall-or may1aſt;; The Anſwer to which muſt 
be twofold;. according to the twofold ſtate 
of the world';'to wit, That in which 'tis,and 
that in which it ſhall be.- As to the latter, 


| There ſticks nothing with me, but that the 


world/or body may be as everlaſting as the 
ſoul: For think 'tis as impoſhible, that that 
which is ſomething ſhould make. it ſelf no- 
thing, as that that which.1s nothing ſhould 


' make it: ſelf ſomething. And when we ſay, 


the body is dying or timeſom,the ſoul death- 
Pp  tefs 
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leſs or endleſs, we do not mean the body 
ſhould thereby loſe its bod yhood; but only 
its ſuchneſs : It ſhall be or may be alwayes. 
body, but it never ſhall be, or at leaſt never. 
was it body unſhifted; but after its kind,: 
ſending forth and taking in of fteams and 
recks, even all along. | 

But as to that/plight in which the world 
now is, the Aay be of its laſtingneſs is not to 
be gathered from the inwardneſs of the 
thing ; for, for ought we know, body asnow 
"tis, may laſt as long as body renewed and 
cleanſed by fire, as hereafter it ſhall be : But 
wearealtogether to look oxtward to the will 
of God, who,as he hath ſaid to the Sea, Thus 
far ſhalt thou go and no further 'i» roow, ſo 
has he ſaid to the World, Thus far ſhalt thou 
goand no further i= time : The laſt day and 
hour of which, though no man knows, yet 
I think 'tis not much harder to pitch a time 
beyond which it ſhallnot be, than 'tisto find 
ont a ſcantling beyond which the roundle or 
globe of the earth 1s not, as now. 

For whether we hold, That the ſame body 
which ſlepr ſhall riſe again, that very fleſh, 
blood and bones which it lay down, as Ho: 
ly Church ſeems all along to have beliey'd ; 
or whether we will have it, That the ſame 
body, becauſe the ſame Man with body be- 
ghoſted, riſes, as ſame of the uppermoſt que 
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of Philoſophers at this day haye themſelves 
thought, and wonne upon others to think 
ſo too; Inaſmuch as both of them are ac- 
knowledged to be made of ſtuff already in 
being, it caſſhes all toone: As ſure as we are 
that the body ſhall riſe again either way, ſo 
ſure are we that this world ſhall hold no lon- 
ger, than till all the ſtuff that is now in the 
world be wrought up into bodies riſing a- 
gain, 

But then we are not only ſure that the bo- 
dy ſhall riſe again, but we haye the ſame 
Word of God for it, That it ſhall do ſoin the 
warld iz wbich now 'tis, though not in the 


world as now 'tis, but chang'd in its kind of 


worldhoad, as that ſhall be in its kind of bo- 
dyhaod; the new heavens and the new earth 
being (as we think,,) but old bodies new 
dreſt. So that we are ſure too, that at the 
ending of the world there muſt be ſtuff e- 
nough left, unmade up into Maniſh bodies, 
wherewith to frame a new heaven and new 
earth, without making more of nothing 3 
and that this world ſhall hold ng longer than 
£11ll then, | | 

Now though the heavens and the earth 
have dealings with one another, yet they do 
not make oyerto cach other any thing that 
is bulky or weighty, that we can find ſo: 
whence we may make bold to ſay, gyer and 
N4 above, 
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above, That all bodies that are to riſe again, 
are made of the ſame mold or ground that 
the firſt was ; thatis, taken out of the earth- 
ly world, not out of the heavenly bodies. 
Whence the world 1s to laſt ndFonger than 
till the earthly ſtuff tor rifing bodies be ſpent, 
with leaving enough for an earthly world | 

beſides. | | 
If then we do but know how the earths 
globe, or that of it that lyes fleſhward, bears 
it ſcIf to the throng of mens bodies made 
out of it, we may at length come at ſuch a 
bound of time or term of years ,' beyond 
which. we may be-ſure the world ſhall-not 
hold out. And if we were but well aware, 
how much the innermoſt bodies enwomb'd 
inthe earth, had to do with the making of 
ours, we might come a:great deal nearer the 
buſineſs, than otherwiſe we are like to do. 
But, ſetting aſide the Excellent Mr. Boyle and 
Kircher, almoſt all men that have delved in- 
to the bowels of the earth to fetch us any + 
tales of under-ground bodies, have done it 
rather to make themſelves' more rich and 
wealthy, than either themſelves or any body 
elſe” more wiſe or knowing. 'So that we are 
"much at a loſs as to the kind of thoſe things 
that are' hidden there, and whether accor- 
ding'to the Laws that God has ſet to himlelf, 
1ndrawing one thing out of Re 
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Workhouſen which we find he has ſet up, 
the fleſhly body of man may at. length be car- 


. ved out of them, or Whether there be any 


little ſpungholes or crannies by web one may 
ſoak through to the other ? Again, What we 
do find at ourutmoſt depths or bores, whe- 


 quarriesof ſtone, Mines of metal, or layers 


and: veins of. barren earths and fapleſs med- 
lies, we can't tell how far they may be tiew'd, 
and dreſt, and mingled, ſo as at length to be 


be made fit for the food of body, to make it 


wax when well, as we ſee they may for the 


health of the' body, to make it well when 


fick. And yet again, The ſundry unevenneſ:- 
ſes in the depth of thoſe layers, that are made 
of ſapful and growthſom earths, lead us into 
another Wilderneſs and: leave us there. For 
like as ſometimes we find Gold (a thing that 
changes us much, but feeds us little ) as fleet 
as the roots of ſhrubs in Per or the Weſt Tn- 
dies, ſometimes among the ſhallow waters 
that drill between the pebbles in the Falls of 
Guiny or Africa: whilſt the Gold Mine at 


Chremnitz 1s no leſs than 160 fathoms deep, 


(as we have it from a good Hand upon the 
place: Soinlike manner, thoſe things that 
feed and biggen us, lye in the earths globe 
at full us uneven depths. For while alt, a 
thing that helps as much to live, and get life 
for others too, ſometimes floats on the top 
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of the Sea, and is thickned inthe open Beds, 
at the ſalt-making Marſhes of the Iſle of Rbe 
and Xartoign, Provence and Meſſena,or digg d 
in the Iſe of May, and fetcht up at the Wi- 
ches in Ergland from eafie depths. We have 
it for truth, That near Eperies 1s a Salt- 
Mine 180 fathoms deep, and a Sal gemma 
Mine 1n Poland no leſs than 200. Though 
' for the moſt part it will hold good, that you 
cannot dig many ſpades in mold or growth- 
ſom earth, before you come at a dead ſoy]. 
Suppoſing then (to make ſhort of a thing 
that may moreeaſily be made long) That the 
wet and dry ſurface of the earths roundle, 
to the depth of mans height, one place with 
another, may be made up into the bodies of 
mankind, and with the well-skill'd F.Taquet, 
That at Dooms-day a leſs cantling of it than 
England, which we reckon above the thou- 
ſandth part of the Globe, will be enough to 
hold all the dwellers of it and their children, 
that ever have been, or in likelihood may be 
hereafter till then, though the world ſhould 
laſt roooo years, Then are we ſure this 
world ſhall never laſt beyond a thouſand 
times ten thouſand years, how much ſoever 
It may be guelt to fall ſhort of it. Which be- 
1ng the whole that we think needful to ſpeak, 
under an Head that has ſo much room to 
ſpread upon, and ſalittle of boundedneſs to 
» | winde 
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winde up in, we ſhall take forth to our 
laſt, which is, 


i 


CHAP. VII 


| Hether there may not have been ſome 
.Y other worlds or world before ours was 1 
or Whether there may not yet be ſome ſuch 
great way off, while this of ours is ? 

Anſw. A moreneſs of worlds, and a ſooner- 
neſs of this world, may alwayes be, and of- 
ten are, grounded upon a like way of reaſon- 
ing 3 that is, the boundleſs and everlaſting 
power and goodneſs of the Almighty Maker: 
for ſo pleads the avouchex,God being all way 
boundleſs in power and goodneſs, and every 
where withal, wherever and whenever he is, 
he may give ſhew of his power and his good- 
neſs; there being nothing to hinder his ma- 
king worlds elſewhere than where this was 
pitcht, or other-while than when this was 
begun, but only time and room imaginary 
which are nothing; and it being good in 1t 
ſelf for a world to be,the more of them there 
were, or the ſooner they began, ſo muck the 
better. Now if all this makes any thing for 
a moreneſs or more earlineſfs of worlds, by 
the ſelf-ſame Argument we may hold, That 
this world began ſooner than we are told it 


jd 
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did begin. Which is both impoſſible to be; 
and wicked to think : For the Maker Al- 
mighty being everlaſting as well as all-filling, 
and ever as well asthen, boundleſly powerful 
and good ; and it being good 1n it ſelf for 
this world, as much as for any former or 0. 
ther world to be, Why might he not 1900p 
ages before the world was, pive it its bidding 
to ſtep forth, whilſt the ſooner it was the 
better ? But we muſt alſo note, That the Ar- 
gument drawn from Gods unbounded power 
and goodneſs,as looking towards the behoof 
of the Creature will ever fall ſhort uponthis 
ſcore : For why, there is not a full reckon- 
ing up of thoſe attributes of his that have to 
do in the work;boundleſs wiſdom and good 
liking being left out. For we are to know, 
That then only infinite power and goodneſs 
could make the world, when infinite wiſdom 
and good-liking thought it meet, that ſuch a 
being ſhould begin to be. New that waswhen 
we read in Moſes it did begin to be. Whence 
I think it follows, That it could begin no 
ſooner. For infinite wiſdom pitching upon 
that time for its beginning, choſe out the ve- 
ry beſt time that could be lighted on for its 
beginning : Had it then begun ſooner, it had 
becn better for it not to have begun ſoſoon. 
But to miſtruſt boundleſs wiſdom, to con- 
trive ſo, that 1t might have better been” con- 
trived, 
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trived, is tounmake its boundleſneſs. And to 
pitch upon two or more belt times, for a 
thing to begin 1n, 1s to pitch upon one of the 
worfer kindsof awkwardnelſs. 
Hence then we gather thus much, That as 

boundleſs wiſdom took in with a moment, 
whereinit was.deem'd moſt meet, that Crea- 
tures ſhould begin, ſoare we to think again 
It: ſettled upen a certain number of Crea- 
tures, which it was beft of all, ſhould ſome- 
times have beginning. For if there were. no 
'more reaſon., why God ſhould make the 
world ,. then when he did make it, than 
why he ſhould make it ſooner or Jater than 


he did, it had nere been made at all, any . . 


' more than it was made ſooner or later than 
'1t was : and if there were no: more reaſon 
why he made fo many beings in the world, 
than why he ſhould make more or fewer, he 
had never made:ſo many. at all, any more 
than he. made fewer or more than he. did 
make. Now the ſame oft truſifl witneſs that 
tells us when the world began, telling us alſo 
that it-was, 1n the beginning 3 that 1s, (if I 
underſtand the firſt word in - the - Bible 
T2) in the beginning : of thoſe things 
that were ever made, or- before all worlds, 
or the fir{t made bodies were the heaven and 
the earth which now are : and when he tells 
us what things were then made 3 tells us alſo 
that 
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that they were made up into a world that was 
one. And the ſame argument that makes for 


worlds more or ſooner, proves alſo with the 


ſame ſtrength that ovr owz world was more 
or ſooner, or might have been. We have 
the ſame reaſon todeny its force for zrore or 
earlier worlds at all, that we have to deny it 
for the forebeing or morebeing of this. 
Beſides, To gather that God has or may 
have, wore or earlyer worlds, becauſe he can 
do the moſt that can be done, and the ſooneſt 
that could be done, 1s no leſs than the v 
ſcum of emptineſs. For God being as bound- 
leſs in his goodneſs as he is in his mightineſs, 
at this rate, would be forc't to reach out 
that love toall mankind at leaſt, that we 
read he has bounded only to ſome choſen 
ones : ſo not only the few names in Sardis 
and the remnant of Iſrael, but the 47 of 
thoſe Churches and mankind too, ſhould at 
_— arrive at everlaſting bliſs. But as we 
find his goodneſs as boundleſs in the making 
ſome happy for ever, as it would be in the 
making all ſo; and that God has thought 
meet that his infinite goodneſs ſhould have 
exongh to do, to fave ſome, without ſaving 
al] or moſt : ſurely we are to think too, that 
his boundleſs power has enough to do, and 
begins ſoo: enongh to do, or did as much as 
it zeeded to do, and began as ſoon as it _ 
c 
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ed to begin, in making oe world 2 he did, 
and beginning it., when he did. If then 
boundleſs good will and ruthfulneſs in ſpa- 
ring ſome from everlaſting burnings, has 
ſpared as many as it zeeds to ſpare, for the 
lake of its boundleſsneſs ; in like manner 
boundleſs mightineſs in making the world or 
this whole Crowd of beings, as late as tis, 
and as little as tis, has made it as ſoon and 
as big,as a world or number of beings zeeds 
to be made, for the ſake of ;ts boundleſs- 
neſs, fo as if more or ſooner worlds ſhould 
be made, it would not better become, or 
more fully ſpeak forth its boundleſlneſs. 
And if ſo, then had God made, ſooner or 
bigger or more worlds, he had done that 
which was altogether zeedleſs to be done, 
and what not fo well done, as that which 
he has already done; becauſe what is done 
15 the beſt that can be done: And that would 
be an unbefeemingneſs, which would as 
much take from the boundleſsneſs of his 
wiſdom, as it would prt to the boundleſsneſs 
of his power. 

Again, This il] weighed reaſoning would 
put God upon the doing of things, with a 
meaner forecaſt than we do things our 
felves. For ſhould God have made worlds, 
before 'or befides this, that ſo his works 
might hold ſome tuller proportion or yy 
om- 
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ſomneſs with his everlaſting -and Almighty - 


power; it would be a making of God to do 
things, for ſuch ends as he ſhould never be 
able to reach, nor in the leaft draw. nearer 
to. For ſhould God have made any worlds 
ſome thouſands of years before this, there 
would have been the ſame everlaſting 
power, before all ſuch worlds, as 1s before 
this, and noleſs : as there is now the ſame 


everlaſting power before our world, that - 


would be before ſuch worlds, and no more. 
And ſhould God make other worlds toges 
ther with , or wide off this world, there 
would be the ſame Almighty power 'be- 
yond them, and taken up in the making of 
them, that is beyond, and in the making of 
this, and no more, as there 1s in this, andno 
leſs. Upon the ſame account that God may 
make or might have made, one world 
more than this, he may make . or might have 
made 1oooo, and upon the ſame ſcore he 
may or might 10000, he may or might 
IC0000, and when he has made all of them, 
be yet no nearer doing any thing like his 
boundleſs ſelf than he- was in. the making 
this one 3 for his whole boundleſs power was 
ſet a work or taken up, in the making of 


this, and no more than the whole could be, 


in the making of never ſo many more 


worlds, or never ſo many more early _—_— 
| | | Go 
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. God did not make the world or worldly. 
beings, that the bigneſs or manifoldneſs of 
them ſhould ſet forth to us his alfillingneſs, 
or that the earlineſs of them ſhonld give 
us the likeneſs of his everlaſtingaeſs, but 
that the unutterable_ curiouſneis of its 
frame and workmanſhip; the . unthinkable 
care and forecaſt in all its evenneſfles and 
entwinings, ſhould beget in us as well an 
awtulneſs of, as wonder for, a greatneſs 
and wiſdom ſo unbounded, As alſo that the 
thoughts of thoſe manifold layers of hallow- 
ed drifts , and everlaſting well wiſhes for 
the happineſs of worthleſs ſinful man,ſhould 
enkindle in us the flames of holy love and 
hearty worſhippings, of a boundleſs good- 
neſs,” fo boundlefly. endearing. All which 
are to be done well enough, without look- 
ng at the time before, the room beyond, or 
the while taken up, in the doing of the 
things we ſo much wonder at, and bow 
down while we think upon. Elſe ſhuuld we 
have lower thoughts of Almighty Power 
and Wiſdom making the world in fix days, 
than if the ſame had been done in one, or 
leſs than one. Tſauc Habrechtys that cunning 
Handywright who made the Clock at Strajs 
burgh 1s as much talkt of, and wondred at, 
far and wide, for the bare framing of it at 
ſuch a bigne$, ſometime in his life, once, on 
oO g 
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ſo long while as he thought fit, as if he had 
made 1t bigger or earlier,and had made more 
beſides it, and in a ſhorter time: for, for its 
workmanſhip alone, tis matchleſs, as to mans 
sk;ll, and it would have been no more than 
ſo, by reaſon of the reſt. 

God Almighty by making this one world 
in fix days, beginning it when he did, and 
bounding it where he did, has made it a 
| Noneſuch altogether 3 and had he by making it 
more, or quicker, or ſooner, or bigger, ful- 
filFd the mindes of ſuch as would have it ſo, 
1t had been no more ſtill than a Noneſuch al- 
together. He that cannot enough praiſe Al- 
mighty wiſdom, and love everlaſting good- 
neſs, for the making one world of nothing 
when he did, would never find in his heart 
to do it, for his making more, or quicker, or 
ſooner or bigger : Boundleſs wiſdom, love 
and power brought about the firſt, and no 
more than boundleſs could the latter. 

The worthy Doftor More has ſuprizingly 
eſſay'd the infinity or boundleſs manifold- 
neſs of worlds from the Head of lightſom- 
neſs. For ſo he pleads, Either there muſt be 
infinite Suns and Worlds or-elſe, (which 1s 
frightful to think), there * muſt be infinite 
darkneſs, for nothing bounded could ever 
enlighten it ? 

To which we fay firſt, that having taken 

away 
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away altogether that boundleſs waſtfulneſs 


beyond the world, we are no whit careful, 
about the light or darkneſs of it 3 that which 


' 1s nothing at all, being neither /zght nor 


dark at all : let them ſay, which of the two 
it had beſt to be, who hold it. And again we 
cannot but mark here, how hard a thing 'tis 
for us, to lay aſide the things which befal 
bodies , while we are ſpeaking of things, 
which are not ſo. For the outworldiſh emp- 
tineſs before the income of lightſome worlds 
15 owned to be no body, and yet it ſeems, 
muſt needs be dark, if unenlightned, body- 
like : according to which that Learned 
Gentleman might as well have proved the 
ſoul it ſelf to have been dark, no Sun ſhining 
into it, as that emptineſs, a thing as much 
0t body ( a ſort of which alone are enlight- 
ned with ſunbeams), would have been lo : 
not to ſay thaf even God himſelf before the 
making of the Sun, muſt thus have been in 
{tate of darkneſs too; for God, who, whilſt 
no body, is yet ſomthing, ſtands fairer for 
being an erlightned ſomthing , than that 
does, which, whilſt no body, is alſo nothing at 
alt, and muſt therefore firſt become ſorr- 
thing, before it can get up to be an exlightned 

ſomthing. | 
Moreover, to ſay nothing how light may 
otherwiſe ariſe than from ſuns, (as may be 
9 _ lend 
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ſeen by Mr. Claytor's Diamond, the Bononian 
Stone, {tale Sprats, the ſouce drink of Mac- 
krel, the off-ſcourings of an Oyſter-ſhel], 
&c,) tis clear that darkneſs or Sun-light, 
areſuch narrow betiders of body, that they 
are too ſcant to cover all that are bound up 
under that name, unleſs any will be ſo un- 
couth as to ſay, that a Mill-ſtone 1s inwardly 
dark; which he that does, muſt fee further 


into thanT can, or any man elſe that TI know; 


or that a ſhining piece of rotten wood, has: 


= of its lightſomneſs in the dark thanin the 
ay. 

As for the lights that have been ſeen 1n 
Mr. Boyles Air pump, When it once be made 
clear, as the lights we are ſpeaking of, that 
all body 1s indeed and indeed ſuckt out of it, 
that light cannot beam in that thinneſs where 
a breather can't live nora bladder be blown, 
that the hollow ſtde of the glaſs throws 1n 
no rayes or {teams, nor the outſide of the 
ſhining body any at all or any but thoſe of 
I:ght, or that none of thoſe rayes of other 
atoms that are ſhacking all over the worJds 
waſts come riding or drilling through both) 
1t will bebove us to bethink our ves of 
ſome kind of Anſwer for it : But until that 
be done, we ſhall think that the world can- 
not at all, orat leaitby man, be crowded in- 


toa leſs room than God at firſt allow'd it, 
(and 
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(and that it muſt be; if the empty Receiver 
has nothing of the world 1n it); and that all 
the light that we ſee is body in body, (the 
world, as we think, being all over glutted 
with body). So that he who at the ſelvedge 
of the world does but fee light as far as he 
can ſee any thing, he needs not take thought 
for that darkneſs beyond which neither his 
eyes ſee, nor underſtanding kens. Which 
might be enough wherewith to cloſe the laſt 
thing we laid down, that 1s, the moreneſs or 
more earlineſs of worlds. 

Unleſs that we may put to the reſt one 
Objection more for the plurality of worlds, 
or infinity of this, from ſuch ſayings 1n the 
Engliſh tongue, as ſeem to ſpeak 1t a truth 
with us, time out of mind : Some whereof 
having roomeither in the daily offices of the 
Liturgy, or in the Creed it ſelf, the over-. 
lcoking of them without any remark, . may 
ſcem ſo like a ſlight to that Book, or thoſe 
things which holy and wiſe men have had 
both gocd thoughts of, and much love for, 
that i hope we may be forgiven, while we go 
on to, ſhew, that their right meanings do as 
much befriend theſe our thinkings, as their 
miſtaken ones may ſeem to lye croſs to them. 
The firſt 1s that which comes, as other- 

where, ſo ofteneſt in the Gloria patri,---World 
without end; which may ſeem to ſpeak the 
O 3 world 
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world everlaſting or boundleſs. The other - 


1s molt remarkably in the Niceve Creed-.-ze- 
fore all worlds; which ſeems too to be well 
enough bottom'd upon Holy Writ it ſelf;For 
ſo we read, Heb. 1.2, By whom alſo he made 


the worlds. And 11. 3, Throneh faith we un- 


derſtand the worlds were framed. Whence one 
would think , that we do believe in good 


_ earneſt, that there were worlds before this, ' 


or are belides 1t. 
Anſw. If we had but that inſight into the 


happy ſpeech of our fore-fathers that were 


to be wiſht for, the words could never af- 
ford us the leaſt of a ſtumbling-block. But 
ſo few men having thought good to meddle 
with it of late, and ſcarce any but Mr. Sommer 


at this day, we fhall take upon us, as ſhortly ' 


as we can, togive the meaning of thoſe ſay- 
ings, ſo as no man who has not ſo much as 
lookt back toold Eglifh, ſhould at any time 
be mifled by them. 
We are then to underſtand, That the word 
[ World] though we now take it for that 
bulk of bodily beings we ſee, yet of old it 
wasas well, and oftner too, taken for ages 
and laſtingneſs time out of mind. And the 
word with our Saxon Fore-fathers, for what 
we now call the World, was moſtly Middan 
eard, 24ddle earth. The old word $Bozld 
anſwering to the Secular of the Latines, as 
- the 
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the fore-named did to their Muxdus. Which 

they have ſtuck ſo cloſely to in their Engliſh- 

ings of Latine, that not only #lfrick 1n his 

Gloſſary, (ſet forth by the Learned and pain-- 
ful Mr. So-2zer, ) turns ſeculum, World,Cas he 

does e£vum yid & ece), But the word ſeculurz 

being to be met with 70 times and upwards 

in the Pſalms, according to the vulgar Lat. 

the $axo7 tranſlations, (printed by the Great 

Spelman,) have alwayes turn'd it world; and 

as often as it happens in the Saxon Goſpels 

'tis the ſame too. And whereas Mundys comes 

1n1n the Goſpels about 20 times, 'tis alſo read 

MWiddan eard : As allo xwz4@- in Z#ifricks 

Gloſſary. And though Orbis terrarum be the 

ſame in ſence with both, that 1s Engliſhed by 

neither word, but evermore, (if I miſtake 

' not,) in the Pſalms and Goſpels by ymt- 

bhwyrkt cozthena, or all the round-abour- 
of earthly beings. And laſtly , Though iz 

eternum, in perpetaum, and in ſempiternum, 

mean the ſame with 7 ſeculum, yet are they.. 
ever turn'd on ecnylle, unto endleſneſs. 

But how little they thought them to differ 
in ſence, will be ſhown by an Inftance or two 
among many. Pſal. 135, His mercy endureth 
for ever ; It being in eternum, tis made on 
ecnyſle : But the very ſame thing, ?/al. 117, 
being ſpoken by i» ſeculuzr, 'tis Englilht on 
wozulde, to or for world. ?P/al. g. 5, in 4ter- 

O4 num, 
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mm 'and in jeculuns ſecul; being together , 
'tis Ot ecnylle and on wozulde a wozulde, 
for ever and ever. And P/al. 27. the laſt--- 
lifc thera up tor ever, being in eternum, the 
Tria. Coil. vi>S. reads ofY on Wo:ulde and 
on ecuyll:, tor ever and ever as we fay. 
Whence tis clear, that with our Fore-fa- 
thers, World and Everxzore were often the 
ſame. 

And they were ſo ready to make World 
ſpcak- jeculum, that where we give a much 
unlike meaning, they {till hold tot. So Pal. 
89, (90.).8, where we read, our ſecret ſins. 
The Lat. having it ſeculuzz noſtrum, (and the 
;© the ſame 1n Gr.) from the Heb. 1205p, 
they have it Wo2uide ure, or world., So they 
hold itin the Ajedtive too; Whence in King 
Athelſtans Laws, as we have them from Mr. 
Lambert, we tind gel? thegn, and weozuld 
thegn, tura'd in; Brampton, as the Great Sel- 
den has'it, Pretbyteri & Seculares. And in 
K. Edzza.Eaws, Church-men and Secular men 
arc 'nared into Godctzda Hada and wo- 
2Uſdcunda', and wodmanna dome 1s 
judicing feeulare. 

Belzdes, We are to know that World, whe- 
ther if De-1n the {ingujar number or plural, 
may b<=roken plurally or indefinitely, and as 
much adverbially as nominally, So where 
weread, Pal. 54. 21, Abideth of old, ante ſc- 
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cula, plurally, tis atfozan wozulde, ſingu- 
larly. And in St. Luke, in ſecula1s ON Woulde, 
as in ſeculum 1s ſometimes on a worulda, ral. 
132. 4. and ſometimes one ſometimes 
the other, Pſal. 117. So that world needs not 
be one age only, but ages time out of mind, 
and hereafterward, | 

Again, It we compare a few Doxologies 
of the Saxon times, with the ſayings we be- 
fore ſpake of, it will yet further be ſeen. 

Thus in the $axoz Sermon in Mr. Liſle 
and Mr. Fox, we read on ealta wozuida 
wo2uld, unto all ages of ages. And 1n the 
pieces of $axo Homilies by Mr. Wheelock , 


on ealra wozuld,unto all ages; peond ealra + - 


woulda would, beyond all ages of ages, 

or times of times; a butan ende, aye with- 
out end; on ealra wozulde would a bitan 
ende, unto all ages of ages, aye without end 3 
a a on ecnylle, for aye, to eternity 3 a tg 
would, aye for ever, or for ever and for aye. 

And K. Cannte ſhuts up his Church-Laws 
with ſpmble efre to wo2uld Amen, alwayes, 

for ever, to endleſneſs; after our full way of 
ſpeaking over and over what is boundleſs, 
-when we ſay, for ever and ever. 

And ſince we were over-run by the Nor- 
7241s, this way of ſpeaking has been kept up. 
Thus in a MSS. now by me of the N.T. 
written (asI gheſs) about the time of Ric. 1. 

where 
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where 'tis ſaid, Rozr. 1. 25, BenediGus in ſe- 
cala, *tis that is blefſ!id into wozldis of 
woudts, who is bleſſed for ever. 1 Cor. 2.7, 
Ante ſecula , bifoze wozldis. 2 Cor. 11.31, 
In ſecula, to worldis. Eph. 2. 7. Ts ſeculis 
ſupervenientibus, ty the wouldis above co- 
myng, in the ages to come. Col. 1. 26, Hid 
from ages and generations, fro wozldis and 
generactouns. Laſtly, in the Cordzal, one of 
the earlieſt printed Books coming forth 
a. 1478, quoting Iſa. 34, 'tis ſaid, The ſin- 
mer ſhall be in deſolation tihnie and woud 
withouten ende. 

From all which 'tis as clear, that we meant 
. + In the dayes of yore by the word World, 
time, ages , all the while that has been here- 
tofore or is to-be hereafter boundleſly, as 
that we mean by it now adayes, that frame 
of bodies in which we live and ſpeak it. 

And indeed tis eafie enough to be aware, 
that we ſtill take World for that which 1s 
vaſt in bulk, boundleſs in tale or laſtingnelſs, 
or any wayes elſe that we can think of. In 
thoſe Country ſayings of a world of waterin 
the Sea, a world of Sea-ſtones on the ſhingle, 
or a world of moments ſince the world be- 
gan; and when we ſay, this or that is nothing 
1n the world, ſuch a thing is like another for 
all the world. 


Sa then, to make an end, When we read 
; in 


ER 


of the Dozld. 201 
in the Penman of the Hebr. of Worlds that 
were made or framed by God, we mean (if 
we know what we mean) as the Gr. and V. 
Lat. mean; that 1s, vi aidras iniwmow, fecit ſecula, 
and xaTmmmant Tis diva ,, apiata eſſe ſjecula 5 he 
made or there were framed, the ſundry ages 
or by-runnings and wheelings about of things 
in this world, or the whole gathering of 
them call'd world : 'aw betokening rather a 
laſting than the thing that laſts 3 and yet may 
ſometimes be both, as the Heb. Sy is $e- 
culum and Mundys. Likewiſe when we read 
in the Nicene Creed, or SZ xfle Creda, as in the 
Saxon, that Chriſt was begotten of the Fa- 


ther ante omnia ſecula 3 we have it xr calle * 


wo:ulda, before all worlds, that is, before all 
ages or wheelings about of times, and things 
in time. And world without end, inthe Doxo- 
logy, is ages,or evermore without end,or be- 
yond all ages or ſet times. The keeping to 
which old fayings in Holy Wiit, or about 
holy things, (as we do elſewhere to thoſe of 
two tenth deals of flower, reward thee in this 
plat, ſeek after lealmg,go with him twain, &Cc.) 
while we have taken in ſo many new wayes 
ot ſpeaking, and later meanings of the word 
World, has made thoſe more loneſome Spee- 
ches ſomewhat leſs underſtood, and more 


likely to be miſtaken, 
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He Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, 
in four parts, by Sir Edward Coke: 
Spiritual Refinings, in two parts, by A- 
thony Burgeſs. | 
-- His 145 Sermons on John 17. 
-- His Treatiſe of Original Sin. 


The Merchants Map of Commerce, where- - - 


in the univerſal manner and matter of Trade 
is compendiouily handled ; the ſecond Edi- 
tion : by Lewzs Roberts Merchant. 

Ciria Politiz or the Apologies of ſeveral 
Princes Juſtifying to the world their moſt 
Eminent Actions by Reaſon and Policie. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
with the Various Readings both of Text 

and Margin : By S. N. 
Duarto, 

An Expoſition with PraCtical Notes and 
Obſervations on the five laſt Chapters of the 
Book of Fob, by Joſeph Caryt. 

Husbandry Spiritualized ; or the Heavenly 
uſe of Earthly things, by J. Flavel. F 
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An Expoſition on the firſt eighteen verſes 
of the firſt Chapter of. S.Johz 5 by J. Arrow- 
ſaith, D.D. | 

A Treatiſe of the Sabbath, in four parts ; 
by Mr. Dar. Cawdry. 

Vindicie Legisz or, a Vindication of the 
Law and Covenants from the Errours of Pa- 
piſts, Socinians and Antinomians; by Ar- 
thony Burgeſs. 

The Saints Everlaſting Reſt; Or a Trea- 
tiſe of the bleſſed ſtate of the Saints in their 
enjoyment of God in glory ; by Rich. Baxter. 

-- His plain Scripture-proof of Infant- 
Baptiſm. 

Theſaurus medecing pradice, ex preſtantiſſi- 
morum tum Veterum tum Recentiorum me- 
dicorum Obſervationibus Conſultationibus Con« 
filiis & Epiltolis, ſumma diligentia ColleFus 
ordineq; Alphabetico diſpoſitus, per Tho. Burnet. 

Large OFavo. 

Schole Wintonienſts Phraſes Lating , The 
Latine Phraſes of Wincheſter School; Col- 
lected by H.Robinſon, D.D. 

A Diſcourſe of growth in Grace, in ſun- 
dry Sermons ; by Samuel Slater, late of S.Ka- 
therines near the Tower. 

The Grounds of Art, teaching the perfect 
work and practice of Arithmetick both in 
whole Numbers and Fractions 3 by R.Record. 

A Cloud of Witneſles,or the Sufferers Mir- 

p rour 5 


rour 3 made up of the Swan-like Songs, and 
other choice paſſages, of ſeveral Martyrs and 
Confeſlors to the end of the 16th. Century, 
in their Treatiſes, Speeches and Prayers ; by 
T.M. M.7.. 

A Treatiſe of the Divine promiſes, in fiv 
Books; by Edw. Leigh Eſquire. 

The unreaſonableneſs of Infidelity, in four 
parts; by R.Baxter. 

-- His method for getting and keeping ſpi- 
ritual peace and comfort. 

His ſafe Religion againſt Popery. 

Small Otavo and Dnodecimo. 

A Saint indeed; Or, the great work of a 
Chriſtian opened and preſled from Prov. 4. 
23. by F.Flavel. 

Annotations on the Book of Eccleſtaſtes, 
by a Reverend Divine. 

Artificial Arithmetick in Decimals, ſhew- 
ing the Original, Ground and Foundation 
thereof; by R.Jagar. 

Enphrates, or the Waters of the Eaſt; be- 
ing a ſhort Diſcourſe of that ſecret Fountain 
whoſe Water flows from Fire, and carries 
in it the Beams of the Sun and Moon. 

The Queen's Wells, ſhewing the Virtue 
and Nature of Tuyzbridge Waters. 

The Greatneſs of the Myſtery of Godli- 
neſs; together with Hypocriſie diſcovered 

in 


in its Nature and Workings ; 3 by Cuthbert 
Sydenham. | 

The Bleſſedneſs of the Righteous opened 
and further recommended from- the confide- 
ration of the Vanity of this mortal life ; by 
7F.Howe, M. A. 

2uakeriſm no Chriſtanity , cleerly and 
abundantly proved out of the writings of 
their chief Leaders, with a, key for the under- 
ſtanding their ſenfe 'of their many uſurped 
and unintelligible words 5: by Jobrr Faldo. © 
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